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Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 


Thus sang the poet in reflecting upon the 
charms of his native city by the sea. Much has 
been written both in song and story concerning 
the wealth of natural loveliness in which Portland 
and its adjacent territory abounds. But it has 
remained for a leading member of the Portland 
Bar, Honorable Augustus F. Moulton, to relate in 
a most fascinating manner the story of Portland’s 
history in concise, accurate and readable form, 
from the earliest days down to the present time. 


Not but what Portland has been fortunate in 
having excellent historians. The History of Port- 
land by William Willis was for its time a remark- 
able work. Yet this was first published in 1838, 
and sixty years have elapsed since the second 
edition with additional material was brought out 
in 1865. It evidences patient historical research 
and exacting thoroughness as to detail, but little 
at that time had been accomplished in the way of 
independent investigation of early Maine history. 


Francis Parkman had not at that time brought 
forth his monumental work embracing a careful 
and scholarly examination of the early French 
records relative to the designs of France upon 
Maine, and consequently this work was not avail- 
able for a writer of that period. William Gould’s 
Portland in the Past, although of much historical 
value was not in any manner intended to be a 
connected narrative. John T. Hull later brought 
out his quite thorough work relating to Portland 
which was an excellent encyclopedia of statistical 
facts. None of these, however, save for the Willis 
history, valuable as they undoubtedly were, related 
the story of Portland in logical and consecutive 
outline. In Mr. Moulton’s Portland by the Sea 
may be found a compendium of the history of 
the locality from the earliest time to the present. 
In logical and compact outline it traces the 
development of its settlement and growth not only 
from an internal point of view, but it also clearly 
shows how largely the development of this com- 
mercial city upon the coast was from the very 
beginning affected by outside influences. 


The early history of Maine is fascinating in 
the extreme and is replete with romance and 
adventure. Its history goes back to the earliest 
days of European colonization and settlement. 
Although Portland was outside that vast territory 
lying between the St. Croix on the east and the 


Kennebec or Sagadahoc on the west, the mystery 
of which was contended for by the English and 
French for a full century and a half, yet it was 
sufficiently near the scene of that struggle to be 
subjected in a large measure to its devastating 
influences. 


Mr. Moulton traces in clear and accurate detail 
the effect of these contending forces upon the 
development of Portland and its locality. He 
possesses to a remarkable degree the rare faculty 
of writing history in such a manner that it is 
interesting even to a non-lover of history; at the 
same time he sacrifices nothing of the accuracy 
and detail which is essential that history may be 
reliable and of value for reference. 


' Mr. Moulton has made in this work a distinct 
contribution to the field of Maine history and 
research. It merits and richly deserves the 
approbation of the reading public. It is to be 
hoped that much more work of a similar character 
may come from his pen. 

Augusta, Maine BERTRAM E. PACKARD 
1926 
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PORTLAND BY 
THE SEA 


I 


THE BEGINNING OF SETTLEMENTS. 


\ ) 7 HEN Longfellow in his poem ‘‘My Lost 


Youth” referred to ‘“‘the beautiful town 

that is seated by the sea’’ he expressed 
more than appears at first thought. Portland 
owed its early prominence to the intimate near- 
ness which it has to the ocean; and even now it 
is that fact, together with its location upon the 
sheltered Casco Bay, bordered with a far-reaching 
exhibit of delightful shore frontage and many 
islands, making unexcelled harbor facilities and 
water communications, that largely promote the 
importance of the place. 

For a long time after the discovery of America 
the new world was regarded merely as an area 
where Europeans, coming from their homes across 
the water might seize upon localities for exploit- 
ation and profit; and this is a reminder that we 
should first of all consider that the earlier begin- 
nings were very closely connected with affairs upon 
the other side of the broad Atlantic. What we 
call history relates mostly to peoples and coun- 
tries around the Mediterranean Sea. When writ- 
ing developed they were calling that region the 
middle of the world, and places beyond were 
known only as the resorts of unknown barbarians. 
All this is interesting, but the narrative of Port- 
land is concerned with antiquities only so far 
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as we learn from them the causes which led to 
discovery and settlement here. - 

Since the opening up of America had its pri- 
mary suggestion by reason of happenings in the 
old world, and as the development here was 
largely affected by and connected with the prog- 
ress of affairs there, a few more important events 
may be referred to as pertaining especially to 
our own history. The illimitable Far East was 
known as a place from which rare and attractive 
merchandise was exported. The earliest com- 
munication of Western Europe with that dim 
and uncertain somewhere was had mostly by 
sailing vessels on the great sea, which made con- 
nections with the caravans that regularly came 
from the rich and romantic Orient, and there had 
grown up extensive and valuable trade with those 
distant parts. 

The Ottoman Turks in 1453 captured Con- 
stantinople and soon controlled the Mediterranean 
and shut off commerce with distant India. The 
mariner’s compass had then been in use for more 
than a century, so that ships could venture with 
confidence out of sight of land. The desire to 
renew intercourse with India, therefore, was the 
chief inducement for promoting the voyage of 
Columbus by Spain which was then the leading 
commercial nation of the world. 

It was not long before other voyagers found 
that it was not a route to India that the advent- 
urous navigator had opened but that the existence 
of a new continent and lands of indefinite extent 
had been made known. Pope Alexander VI issued 
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a bull bestowing the unknown regions upon the 
sovereigns, not the people, of Portugal and Spain, 
by a dividing line which was afterwards found 
to give nearly all of the main land to the Spanish 
grantee. Spain soon discovered wealth in the 
gold and silver mines in the neighborhood of 
Mexico and, being mistress of the seas, kept 
people of other nationalities for a long time away 
from all the virgin lands, asserting aggressively 
that they belonged to her alone. The defeat of 
the Great Armada in 1588 broke the Spanish 
supremacy upon the ocean and opened the way 
for others. Thus, as the analytic historian John 
Fiske declares, it was the capture of Constanti- 
nople that primarily induced the discovery of 
the western world, and it was also the defeat of 
the Armada that promoted its settlement. 

After about a century of exclusion by dom- 
inant Spanish power the two rival nations, France 
and England, awoke to a realization of the fact 
that in the West there was a great continent 
which offered rich opportunities for acquiring new 
territory of extensive though little known capabil- 
ities and value. It is certain that fishermen had 
found their way to the Banks of Newfoundland 
and the adjacent parts soon after the return of 
Columbus, and their reports gave an idea of the 
great resources existing there, and especially those 
along the indented coast of Maine. In 1602 De 
Monts and Champlain, under auspices of the 
gallant and tolerant Henry IV, him of Navarre 
and the white plume, explored the locality for 
France without observing particularly the natural 
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advantages of Casco Bay. A little later Gosnold, 
Pring and Waymouth in English vessels visited 
the region of Maine and returned with glowing 
accounts of its islands, its fisheries, its rivers 
and its forests. It will be noted that their 
voyages were in the summer. They had not 
learned how to enjoy the rigor of an American 
winter. 

The French made haste to seize upon and set 
up claims to large possessions on the eastern 
coast, and, continuing up the river St. Lawrence 
and southward from the Great Lakes which they 
discovered, asserted the sovereign right of France 
in those localities. King Henry IV also in 1602 
made definite the claim by giving to Sieur de 
Monts a charter of the American territory from 
about the latitude of Newfoundland to that 
of Philadelphia. De Monts in 1604 promptly 
brought over colonists and made a settlement on 
the Isle of St. Croix at the mouth of the river of 
the same name. This was the first European 
colony in Maine. The situation being unfavor- 
able, it was the next year abandoned and a new 
location occupied in the beautiful Annapolis Val- 
ley in Nova Scotia. Thereafter for a long time 
the French gave their principal attention to 
opening up the St. Lawrence and the West for 
profitable trade and missionary work with the 
natives. : 

The English, upon their part, were aroused 
and April 10, 1606 King James issued a charter 
to sundry gentlemen incorporating two companies, 
one of which, the North Virginia or Plymouth 
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Company, so-called, was authorized to take pos- 
session of and apportion to others the same 
territory which had already been claimed and 
granted by the French and much more besides. 
Thus there were at the same time two conveyances 
of Maine. One claim was as good as the other, 
since neither had any basis except bare assertion. 
The Indian occupants, being heathen, were not 
reckoned as having any rights and were left out 
of consideration. The Spanish also still insisted 
upon their ownership. In 1607 two English 
expeditions for settlement were sent out and each 
established itself, one at Jamestown, Virginia, 
and the other at Sagadahoc, now Popham Beach, 
at the mouth of the Kennebec.River. This Maine 
settlement was the next year abandoned, and for 
a considerable period there was no permanent 
occupation made by the English, though there 
were numbers of irregular fishing and trading 
stations along the coast. Establishments made 
by the French at Mount Desert were broken up by 
the English. 

Colonial matters went on with much talk and 
little accomplishment until 1620, the year of the 
accidental landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
and their establishment of a settlement there. 
Things were then going badly in England. There 
was extreme intolerance in religious matters; it 
was thought that the country was over-populated, 
and many were anxious to find occupation or 
residences elsewhere. In this year 1620 a new and 
additional royal charter was issued to the afore- 
said assembly of loyal gentlemen called the Ply- 
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mouth Company, and renewed effort was dis- 
played by its members, among whom was Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, the promoter of the unsuc- 
cessful Sagadahoc settlement, and who was called 
the father of American colonization. This royal 
patent of 1620 is reckoned as the civil basis of 
all the subsequent English patents or grants by 
which the country was divided. It will be noted 
that the assertion of the English King James, 
like that of his royal French brother, was of his 
own personal ownership by divine right of these 
undefined heathen lands, and that this persistent 
claim upon his part was later the source of much 
controversy as being in derogation of the popular 
rights conferred upon the English people by 
Magna Charta, the great concession extorted from 
King John at Runnymede. 


II 


Tue ComInG oF THE ENGLISH. 


which induced the establishment of settle- 

ments in this vicinity it is necessary for us to 
consider the far-off America of the period as it 
appeared to the people of the Old World. ‘‘In 
1603,” says Prince in his New England Chronicles, 
“there was not one European family on the whole 
coast of America from Florida to Greenland.” 
It had become evident that an extensive con- 
tinent existed, but of it practically nothing was 
known except by report coming from random 
voyagers along the water frontage. It was not 
even suggested until after the abandonment of 
the Popham settlement that the climate presented 
variations of temperature quite different from 
that abroad. In the countries of western Europe 
the waters of the Gulf Stream temper both the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter. Here 
the icy Labrador current forces the warmer vol- 
ume of water away from the shore, giving frigid 
character to a part of the year while it does not 
restrain the prevailing winds which bring addi- 
tional heat during the hot months. The common 
people abroad, though they had reasons for dis- 
content, had little thought of seeking new and 
distant homes, but the governmental authorities, 
for ambitious as well as political reasons, were 


if order to have an understanding of the causes 
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anxious to establish fixed places of permanent 
occupation. Those who first came were in general 
companies of men only, much like the outpost 
establishments of the East India Company and 
later the Hudson Bay Company. 

Captain John Smith having terminated his 
relations with the Jamestown, Virginia, colony 
made in 1614 a so-called ‘“‘ Adventure” along the 
coast of New England. His mission was ‘“‘to 
take whales and make tryalls of a mine of gold 
and copper.” Instead he brought back a profit- 
able cargo of fish and furs, and gave report of 
valuable commercial products to be obtained 
there. He made a written report with a map 
giving names of places, some of which like Cape 
Elizabeth are still retained. Soon there was great 
competition to establish trading stations and 
business, especially in this vicinity. The shores 
of Maine evidently became the most sought for 
portion of the Atlantic frontage. There were good 
reasons for this, though it must be admitted that 
they are not readily apparent to modern con- 
ceptions. An explanation may be found by con- 
sidering the advantages existing here as applicable 
to the commerce, markets and conditions of those 
days, and which made appeal especially to Eng- 
land. With the fall of Calais, half a century 
before, she had finally turned her back upon 
continental conquests and entanglements. The 
war with Spain, which had drifted along after 
the defeat of the Armada, came to an end with 
the peace of 1604. Having territory too small 
to satisfy their needs and their ambitions, the 
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English people were entering definitely upon the 
career upon the seas which they have since 
maintained. 

Perhaps first mention should be made of the 
conformation of the coast. With its continuous 
line of safe harbors, numerous islands and easy 
access to the mainland, the whole extended front- 
age was available for ships. To a commercial 
country this was an aspect of no small account. 
It was common report also that the opportunities 
for profitable business were likewise attractive. The 
fisheries, the fur trade and the timber products 
loomed up prominently. 

The early reports of the abundance of the 
fish are phenomenal but are well authenticated. 
The migratory fish then came in shoals and schools 
of unlimited extent. The alewives and the shad, 
to say nothing of salmon and other varieties, came 
in the early spring-time in numbers such that 
they choked the streams. The native Indians 
used these fish by wholesale as fertilizer for their 
extensive fields of maize and pumpkins. One or 
two good-sized fish to a hill of corn would produce 
a bountiful crop. A vessel could quickly be 
loaded with the larger varieties of so-called ground 
fish of best quality. There was good reason later 
for making the cod-fish a symbol of Massachusetts 
wealth and aristocracy. The mackerel came in 
schools literally miles in extent. The menhaden 
or porgies, of little value for human food, were 
called bait fish. These in the summer arrived in 
multitudes and their coming attracted other vari- 
eties. The herring in their season swarmed over 
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the surface. John Jocelyn tells of long windrows 
of them piled knee-deep along the shore after 
a storm. These sea products could be readily 
dried or cured in the flake yards or stages upon 
the convenient islands or shores. The world 
markets for fish as cheap and substantial food 
could not be over-supplied. If one asks what has 
become of this harvest of the sea the answer may 
be found in the interruption of the streams with 
mill dams and debris, but most of all in the later 
wanton and destructive use of wholesale methods 
of fishing. The seines, a third of a mile in extent, 
would capture mackerel by the ton with a single 
sweep. ‘The menhaden bait fish were taken whole- 
sale and carried to factories to be pressed for oil. 
Trawls were extended along the bottom almost 
by the mile, and machines were invented to sweep 
the ocean floor. Fish have instinct of self-pres- 
ervation and have been frightened away as well 
as destroyed. 

The vast forests and numerous rivers of the 
region offered a rich field for the exploitation of 
the fur trade. Among the better classes in Europe 
and elsewhere furs had become fashionable, but 
they were expensive and difficult to obtain. 
Beaver hats were a part of the distinguishing 
apparel of gentlemen. This trade, therefore, was 
exceedingly profitable and from the native hunters 
great supplies could be obtained. The Indians 
before the coming of the white men had only 
implements laboriously wrought from rock and 
flint. ‘The weapons of the warrior and all their 
appliances were rude and primitive. They were 
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exceedingly fond of ornaments which they made 
with toilsome difficulty from shells and bright 
minerals. Thus they were eager to acquire fire- 
arms and utensils of iron. Advantage was taken 
of their desires to obtain from the inexperienced 
aborigines quantities of the finest furs and skins 
in exchange for showy trinkets and cheap tools 
and also for “strong water,” for which they had 
an insatiable appetite. To the Indian, whose 
ideal had been the rude wampum made from the 
hard covering of oysters and pieces of quartz, glass 
beads were regarded as we look upon diamonds. 
Beaver peltry, so abundant that it was packed 
in hogsheads, was a large article of commerce. 
The fur trade, therefore, was a source of vast 
gain to the companies of foreign adventurers. 

' As time went on the timber business became 
second to nothing else. The lordly pines which 
covered Maine furnished lumber in unlimited sup- 
ply that was pre-eminent for all common purposes. 
The forests of Europe are mostly of hardwood, 
short and branching. From the tall, straight trees 
here were obtained masts that gave to the com- 
merce and navy of England a great part of their 
superiority. The raising of sugar cane in the 
West Indies made a call for pipe staves and lumber 
for boxes and barrels and opened up new trade 
and commerce there. 

Spain, France and England were all claimants 
of the lands along the Atlantic coast, while the 
native occupants were out of the reckoning. The 
Spanish were giving almost their entire attention 
to the gold and silver mines of the South, whence 
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their galleons came with freights of the precious 
metals. The French, with their military and 
aristocratic government, were principally mindful 
of the richer fur trade of the North, the over- 
lordship of the St. Lawrence River basin and the 
development of the vast region of the Great Lakes, 
the home of native tribes. Henry of Navarre 
had died by the hand of an assassin in 1610, 
leaving the government in the weak hands of 
Louis XIII with his dissipated courtiers and his 
feminine managers. Thus it had come to pass 
that the new world of North America was tacitly, 
though not in terms, divided into three parts, the 
Spanish section of the South, the French section 
of the North, leaving to England with little of 
interruption the great central part. The des- 
olating, religious thirty years war began in 1618 
and crippled the strength of the rest of Europe. 
England, therefore, was in a position to exploit 
with almost negligible resistance her northern 
central area of opportunity. 

With the seas safe for traffic the real expansion 
of the English nation began. The success of the 
Pilgrim settlement of Plymouth in 1620 and the 
prosperity of the French occupation in the latitude 
of Quebec had banished the myth of an impossible 
winter climate. That was seen to have been only 
the excuse of men who were longing to meet 
again their friends in the homeland. Richard 
Vines, Factor Vines, had wintered in comfort in 
1616 at the mouth of the Saco. The Council for 
New England, the Plymouth Company, under 
the energetic influence of Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
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and his patriotic compeers, issued new grants 
with an impulsive and almost careless hand. 
King James himself issued a proclamation offering 
one hundred and fifty acres of land to any of his 
subjects who would go to America to establish a 
home there. The need of orderly and systematic 
methods,if anything was to be accomplished, had 
become apparent, for although there were in 1630 
few homes or families outside of Plymouth it was 
reported that more than forty temporary and 
unauthorized establishments of irresponsible ad- 
venturers were then existing along the coast. 


Ill 


SETTLEMENT PLANTING. 


applied to the territory included within the 
bounds of the township established by Mas- 
sachusetts authority in 1658. This tract, of which 
our Portland was a part, extended from the Cam- 
mock, Black Point, grant at its Spurwink River 
border eastwardly along the shore to the present 
line of the town of Cumberland, reaching back due 
northwesterly eight miles. It embraced what is 
now Portland, including the Deering district and 
Cape Elizabeth, South Portland, Westbrook and 
Falmouth, together with the islands adjacent. 
The first attempted settlement within the 
limits of Old Falmouth of which record exists was 
that of Christopher Levett. In 1623 he is men- 
tioned as ‘‘Captain of one of His Majesty’sships”’ 
and having purpose of planting a colony on New 
England soil. He obtained from the Council for 
New England, the Plymouth Company, May 5, 
1623, an unlocated grant of six thousand acres. 
As soon as possible he set out with a ship load of 
proposed colonists and stores and made investi- 
gation of the coast from the Isles of Shoals north- 
ward. In the early fall, having decided that the 
now Portland harbor was the most desirable of 
the places he had seen, he cast anchor off House 
Island and there made his landing. The island 


Es name Falmouth or Old Falmouth was 
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seems to be identified both by tradition and by 
his own description. There he erected a sort of 
stockade house from which pretty certainly the 
island derived its name, and called the territory 
York, also giving to Fore River the name Levett’s 
River. Already there was a ship master at hand 
who disputed his title. Other captains, however, 
were present who welcomed him to the place and 
he proceeded to construct a house which he 
fortified ‘‘in reasonable good fashion.” There he 
passed the winter, and in the following summer 
left ten men in charge and returned to England 
to enlist others of his countrymen in his venture. 
Unfortunately for his undertaking, war with Spain 
had begun and he was ordered to the command 
of a ship in the King’s service. This disrupted 
his plans and in 1630 he died. In his absence his 
proposed colonists deserted the place and the 
settlement was heard of no more. 

The next occupation by a European within 
these boundaries was that of Walter Bagnall, 
called Great Walt, upon Richmond Island in 1628. 
This was about two years before the settlement of 
Boston. Bagnall, it is said, “first set down on 
the island without a title,’ and probably had 
fishing vessels. He was a trader with the Indians, 
who were then numerous at Spurwink and Casco 
in summer. He carried on a thriving business 
with the natives, mostly in beaver and other furs 
which he bought generally by weight, his hand, 
according to traditional report, being the measure 
of a pound and his foot two pounds, and paying 
for them with trinkets, goods and fire water. 
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In three years’ time he was estimated to have 
accumulated some four hundred pounds, a large 
sum in those days. He had acquired also the 
deadly hatred of the Indians who in 1631 squared 
accounts by killing him. His death was avenged 
by a party from Massachusetts, who found upon 
the island an Indian called Black Will enjoying 
there a clam bake with his companions, and sum- 
marily hanged him. It does not appear that 
Black Will had any part in the murder of Bagnall, 
but it was not especially resented, as it was the 
native custom to offset the killing of a member 
of one tribe with the execution of any one of the 
assassin’s people that might be met. 

A considerable number of irregular folk were 
then coming here upon their own initiative and 
helping themselves to whatever they might find. 
The Plymouth Pilgrims did considerable of busi- 
ness in Maine. Eastward, at Pemaquid, there 
was an establishment. There was a station at 
Old Orchard Bay, and Monhegan in 1626 was a 
flourishing center of trade. In 1625 it was esti- 
mated that there were nine hundred local dwellers 
in New Hampshire and Maine. 

Among these independent immigrants we find 
the genesis of Portland. George Cleeve, a native 
of Plymouth, England, the residence of Gorges, 
came in 1630, to Spurwink, a place within the 
limits of Old Falmouth. He had no express title 
other than, as he afterwards declared, the verbal 
suggestion of Sir Ferdinando and reliance upon 
the King’s proclamation. There he made a clear- 
ing, built a house and established a prosperous 
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business, farming and trading. He had a partner, 
Richard Tucker, who did not figure prominently 
and later removed to Portsmouth. That Cleeve 
intended to remain permanently is shown by the 
fact that he brought with him his wife, Joan, and 
his only child, Elizabeth. His location was prob- 
ably upon the beautiful and sightly spot upon the 
shore now known as the Ram Island farm of 
P. W. Sprague. 

Cleeve had been established in this place of 
residence about two years. Great Walt upon 
Richmond Island had gone to his final account, 
leaving the field clear of business competition. 
His clearing was well developed and his prospects 
apparently were more than good. Then his well- 
laid plans were overturned in a way he did not 
expect. About April 17, 1632 a ship arrived at 
the little port, as it seems unexpectedly, bringing 
a man who introduced himself as John Winter, 
agent of Robert Trelawney and Moses Goodyear, 
merchants of Plymouth, England, who, he stated, 
had received of date December 1, 1631 from the 
Council of Plymouth under authority of King 
Charles, conveyance of all the lands between the 
Cammock, Black Point, patent eastwardly to the 
river and bay of Casco, and covering all of present 
Cape Elizabeth and South Portland. He had 
with him the formal documents to show his 
authority and he ordered Cleeve forthwith to 
quit the premises. He, however, offered to allow 
the intruder to remain if he would become a 
tenant, paying proper rental. Cleeve, who was not 
noted for meekness, protested stoutly, declaring 
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that ‘“‘he would be tenant to never a man in New 
England.” Finding that he could not resist the 
stronger forces of Winter he was obliged to leave. 

In the two years he had learned somewhat 
the geography of the locality. Accordingly, he 
transferred his personal belongings to a boat and 
leaving behind his house and all his improvements 
and taking his wife and daughter, his servant 
Oliver Weeks and his partner Richard Tucker, 
sailed around the cape and up the channel into 
Casco Bay and made his landing on the neck of 
land called by the Indians Machegonne and after- 
wards receiving successively the names Casco 
Neck, Falmouth Neck and Portland. He put up 
a house at the northerly corner of present Hancock 
and Fore Streets, near the Grand Trunk depot, be- 
side a fine “‘runnet”’ of pure water and thus became 
the first white settler of Portland. His monument 
now stands upon the Eastern Promenade. 

The name Machegonne is spelled in different 
ways in the various deeds. It was of course never 
reduced to writing by the natives and is given as 
the sound caught the ear. The meaning is un- 
certain. Good authority, and that which seems 
most probably correct, asserts that in the Algon- 
quin language the term Mach is translated great 
and Chegun knee or elbow, and that it was 
probably therefore called ‘‘the great elbow,” as 
was signified by the general conformation of the 
peninsula. 

Casco, the name applied to the bay and the 
region generally, is supposed to be an abbreviation 
of the Indian word or combination of words 
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Aucocisco, indicating the place of the herons or 
cranes, which still find there an attractive resort. 
Captain John Smith in his narration of 1614 refers 
to this place as ‘‘The country of Aucocisco in 
the bottom of a large, deep bay full of many 
great Iles.” The lengthy Indian names are com- 
monly aggregations of words making what are 
really whole sentences. 

To one of modern ideas it seems altogether 
unexplainable that Richmond Island and the 
Spurwink location should, even at first examina- 
tion, have been considered preferable to Casco. 
But its situation had for those times manifest 
advantages. It was upon the open sea and had 
a direct outlook over the broad ocean and could 
be readily observed and visited by the ships that 
sailed along the coast. The little harbor was 
ordinarily ample for the water craft which was 
then in use. It had easy communication with the 
back country by means of the rivers that con- 
verge as they flow seaward and form the broad 
estuary then called the Owascoag and now the 
Scarborough River. The marshes with their ample 
growth of hay were close at hand. The clams, 
oysters and lobsters furnished abundance of food. 
The migratory fish in their season crowded the 
tidewater creeks. Wild fowl and game swarmed 
unaffrighted about the place. Moreover, Captain 
Cammock, co-religionist and brother aristocrat, 
on his domain at Black Point desired to have his 
old friend, Trelawney, for a near neighbor. Yet 
those leaders of adventure were generally men 
of ability, and acquaintance with Casco Bay soon 
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gave them a vision of future possibilities. It did 
not take long to discover that the transient supe- 
riority of Richmond Island and Spurwink was 
slight compared with the opportunity for devel- 
opment at the place to which Cleeve had been 
banished, and Trelawney’s agent and later fellow 
proprietor, Winter, thereafterward spared no effort 
to supplant the rival who had, fortunately for 
himself though much against his will, been forced 
to locate upon a position endowed so amply by 
nature with gifts that could not be gainsaid. 

We should not forget that those who first came 
here knew scarcely anything of the country except 
the immediate coast. The advantages, which to 
the early settlers seemed to be of greatest im- 
portance, became of lesser account as acquaintance 
was made with the interior. By the original 
settlers England was regarded as the real home 
land and for a long time only English laws were 
in effect. 


IV 
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of Portland can be had without considering 
the status of the settlers in regard to the 
personal ownership of land. Today the holding of 
real estate by an individual in fee is universal and a 
matter of course. We have forgotten that this 
was a new world idea and contrary to ancient 
precedent. Nothing of the kind had ever been 
considered in Europe. There everybody occupied 
his holding directly or indirectly by permission 
of his feudal demesne lord and sovereign master, 
the King. That the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof and that the proprietorship of 
lands is vested in Kings as God’s divinely ap- 
pointed representatives, was regarded as a prop- 
osition so axiomatic as not to be open to question. 
This was stated by Coke and Blackstone as the 
common and fundamental law. The source of 
controversy between King and Parliament in 
England was found in the assertion of the com- 
moners that King John in his formal treaty with 
the barons had in Magna Charta, the great charter, 
conceded to his subjects, the English people, some 
right to participate in the government and some 
interest in the sovereign control over landed 
properties and personal liberty. 
The early charters issued to the North and 
South Virginia companies were royal grants made 
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to certain loyal subjects of the King, in corporate 
fashion, to hold and manage as his representatives 
this new and unsurveyed portion of his majesty’s 
domain. This was done for the purpose of pro- 
moting orderly settlement of the same. In none 
of those charters was a division of land among 
individuals with personal ownership mentioned or 
even suggested. But with settlers in a new coun- 
try thrown upon their own resources, that prop- 
osition soon became a thing of absorbing interest. 
They well knew that a direct request to the 
Sovereign for such concession would be con- 
sidered an affront and that it must be brought 
about by indirect means, if at all. 

The charter given to the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony was intended to give it power to operate 
merely as a business corporation. Its managers 
consisted of a Governor, a Lieutenant-Governor 
and a board of so-called Assistants or Directors, 
eighteen in number. But it contained a clause, 
in rather common form, allowing the board to 
increase its membership by adding thereto from 
time to time so many as they might see fit. Under 
this unobserved but elastic provision they pro- 
ceeded to extend their organization in almost 
wholesale fashion by taking in and qualifying as 
“freemen” a large part of the population, thus 
creating them members of the commonwealth. 
These were made voters and authorized to send 
representatives to the General Court. 

This was not overlooked in England. Barely 
six years elapsed before proceedings were set on 
foot to revoke the charter and put a stop to such 
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disregard of the kingly prerogative. It would 
have been promptly done had it not been for 
foreign wars and domestic complications which 
demanded all of the attention of the government 
at home. In Massachusetts the land proposition 
was systematized from the outset. The enlarged 
General Court, as immigrants came fast, some 
twenty-six thousand according to the account 
given by John Fiske, in the first ten years made 
allotments of tracts of land as townships or towns 
to sundry persons by name. ‘These grantees were 
held to be trustees for the benefit of incoming 
settlers as well as for themselves. Then the towns 
were authorized to choose certain officers and to 
exercise definite municipal powers and to allot and 
dispose of the common land to individuals. Organ- 
ized meetings of the inhabitants therefore, became 
necessary. 

In these meetings the official freemen only 
were included as voters, but presently, in dem- 
ocratic fashion, the people all came together in 
‘“‘Generall Meetings.” The corporate growth of 
the towns went on tentatively and almost furtively. 
There was no room for aristocracy or landlords. 
They knew that this was little short of treason to 
the monarchical instincts of the mother land. The 
colony statutes were carefully preserved, but for a 
long time were not compiled in printed form. 
It required something of research to learn what 
they were. Definite parcels of land were con- 
veyed or assigned in severalty, and in 1652 the 
public registration of all individual deeds of real 
estate was established. In this way the new 
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settlers came to feel that they were equal citizens 
of the community with independent holdings of 
their own. Thus, gradually and experimentally, 
grew up the New England idea of distinct personal 
rights and government by the people, though at 
first with pretty strict limitations. 

This kind of development did not pertain to 
Maine. Here it was intended to have a baronial 
form of possession with church and state com- 
bined, with an aristocracy responsive to the King 
as its supreme head, and with a tenantry of the 
lower classes obedient to their overlords in accord- 
ance with the ancient old world custom. The 
common residents occupied their holdings only as 
rent paying tenants of the general proprietor who- 
ever he might be, as is now the case in Old England. 

This, however, was reckoned as an income- 
producing and desirable place for exploitation and 
profit and there were many who desired to obtain 
it or portions of it. While Massachusetts in its 
early days was a religious community Maine was 
looked upon largely as a business proposition. 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the father of American 
colonization, was the most active member of the 
Plymouth Company, but while he desired the 
province for himself he was anxious to have it 
established as an appendage of his Church and 
his King, to both of which he was a devoted 
adherent. 

An element which largely affected the situation, 
and which cannot be ignored, was .the religious 
intolerance of the times. In the beginnings of 
Massachusetts, and in Canada all the time, no 
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one was allowed to remain unless he was an 
acceptable member of the churches established 
_ there. In almost all parts of the world it was 
held to be the sacred duty of truth to extirpate 
heresy, and toleration was regarded as a sin. 
Central Europe was being devastated by a war, 
barbarously carried on to annihilate those who 
dissented from each other’s construction of estab- 
lished creeds. Trelawney, who held the Cape 
Elizabeth territory, was a Church of England 
adherent and an ardent Royalist. As such he 
was arrested and imprisoned in England when the 
parliament obtained control. He early sent Rev. 
Richard Gibson and after him Rev. Robert Jordan 
as ministers. Cleeve, the first settler upon Casco 
Neck, had strong Puritan tendencies as appears 
by his reference to Jordan as ‘‘a minister of 
Antichrist,’”’ and he was democratic in his sym- 
pathies. Thus, denominational as well as political 
prejudice had no inconsiderable part in the zeal 
for acquiring a foothold here. 

A review in consecutive order of the English 
land grants in this vicinity explains to some extent 
the confusion of titles which for a long time 
prevailed. After the separate delegation of au- 
thority to the New England and the Virginia 
companies in 1620 the New England council, two 
years later, voted to grant New Hampshire and 
Maine, up to the Sagadahoc or Kennebec River, 
as a concession to Capt. John Mason and Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges. This was a mere vote and 
was not consummated by any regular conveyance, 
but by virtue of it Mason and Gorges made an 
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agreement for division, assigning the Maine por- 
tion to Sir Ferdinando. The Plymouth Company 
then, June 20, 1630, issued a patent to John Dy 
and others of a tract forty miles square extending 
from Cape Porpoise to the Sagadahoc River. 
This was named Lygonia in honor of Cicely Lygon, 
the mother of Sir Ferdinando. This tract later, 
in 1643, passed into the hands of Alexander Rigby 
and Lygonia, thereby acquired notable importance 
in Portland history as will appear later. Ignoring 
the Lygonia patent, the same Council made, 
December 1, 1631, to Robert Trelawney and Moses 
Goodyear conveyance of the tract between Spur- 
wink River and the River and Bay of Casco. It 
was by virtue of this grant that George Cleeve 
was ejected from his Spurwink house and clearing. 

Then, in 1635, King Charles, asserting his 
divine right to recall his promises at will, and 
overruling all former bestowals, gave to Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges the entire province of Maine, then 
extending to the Kennebec River. This assign- 
ment by the King to Gorges was of the soil only 
without specifying governmental powers. Sir Fer- 
dinando almost immediately ratified to Cleeve his 
occupation upon Casco Neck and gave him con- 
siderably more additional. This was not conveyed 
by deed in fee but in old English form by a lease 
for two thousand years. The Gorges concession 
was followed in 1639, in defiance of parliamentary 
objection, by the celebrated palatinate charter of 
the Province of Maine by that name, with feudal 
and almost unlimited powers of government over 
Maine and all New England as well. The next 
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year, 1640, came the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
_ment, followed by the English Revolution with 
absolute parliamentary control and the Protecto- 
rate of Oliver Cromwell. Winter for his principal, 
Trelawney, had set up a claim to Machegonne 
Neck and April 7, 1643 Col. Alexander Rigby, who 
was in the parliamentary army, purchased the 
aforesaid Lygonia patent which had prior date. He 
regranted to George Cleeve his Casco Neck lands 
and made him governor of the province with title 
of Deputy President. The war was on in England 
and John Winter, the Trelawney factor, and after 
him Rev. Robert Jordan who acquired the Spur- 
wink title, were supporters of the King and 
persisted in the assertion that their bounds right- 
fully included all of Machegonne or Cleeve’s Neck, 
and intruded upon it. March 7, 1647, after lit- 
igation in England, it was decided by the highest 
Court of the Realm that the said Lygonia grant, 
being earliest in date, was valid notwithstanding 
the King’s charter, and confirmed Cleeve’s owner- 
ship and official rank. 

The royalist partisans here would not admit 
the parliamentary authority. Party feeling was 
intense and the English civil war might have 
caused open hostilities had there been more inhab- 
itants or anything of popular cohesion. In 1649 
King Charles was executed and the Common- 
wealth with Cromwell as Lord Protector became 
supreme. The Commonwealth recognized the 
Lygonia, Cleeve government, but the royalist 
objectors here gave it only unwilling and qualified 
obedience. In the midst of all, the Massachusetts 
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Bay Colony made assertion that this locality was 
plainly within the bounds set out in its charter 
and asserted its ownership. 

At the time of the restoration of Charles II 
in England in 1660 the ownership and control of 
Casco or Falmouth Neck was mooted among: first, 
the Cleeve, Lygonia occupation; second, the bound- 
ary claim of Trelawney’s Cape Elizabeth represent- 
atives, Winter and Jordan; third, the Massachu- 
setts enforced and unwillingly accepted authority; 
fourth, the litigation of the Gorges heir for reversal 
of the parliamentary court decree, and fifth, the 
general assertion of Charles II, who had come 
with mind filled with the corrupt and haughty 
culture of France, that all other rights should be 
ignored and the region declared to be the King’s 
own crown land. Also it should be noted that 
the French assertion of ownership had never been 
relinquished. 

During the years when colonization elsewhere 
was at its flood tide our Portland was in the storm 
center of warfare among selfish promoters and 
contentious claimants. One can appreciate the 
statement of Willis, the historian of Portland, that 
“No one here in those times could be sure of 
reaping the rewards of his labors and industry.” 
A review of these complications makes apparent 
some of the conditions which obstructed and 
delayed settlement here. 
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Tue Contest ror Casco Neck. 


HE bitter strife between the early claimants, 

John Winter and George Cleeve, over the 

possession of Machegonne or Casco Neck 
was of itself an element that so largely affected 
the beginnings of Portland as to call for statement 
in detail. 

Following the establishment of the Pilgrim 
settlement at Plymouth after it had become per- 
manent, others gradually occupied places along 
the coast from Cape Cod to the Bay of Fundy. 
Yet, except the Puritan colony which had its 
beginning around Boston about 1630, these occu- 
pations were of a temporary character and were 
made for trading and business purposes. John 
Joselyn, brother of Henry at Cammock’s Neck, 
and who wrote an Account of His Voyage and told 
of what he had observed, spoke of the country 
along which he sailed as being a mere wilderness, 
having here and there by the seaside a few scat- 
tered plantations with as few houses. George 
Cleeve, on the other hand, when he made his 
landing at Casco Neck evidently did so with the 
purpose of making that his home and setting up 
there a permanent place of abode. He invited 
others, whose names do not appear and who had 
only permissive rights, to come and join him. 
He was an energetic man and a born leader, but 
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does not appear to have had much in the way of 
financial possessions or influence, and had at no 
time landed rights of his own except that under 
his two thousand years lease. The Neck was then 
covered with tall trees and he made his clearing, 
built his house, and so far as he could, set on foot 
a business in the general commodities of fish and 
furs. 

John Winter, who held at Cape Elizabeth only 
as agent of Trelawney, the general proprietor, 
likewise had no title in fee. He opened up at 
Richmond Island and Spurwink what was for the 
times a large and profitable industry. Robert 
Trelawney himself lived in Plymouth, England, 
and was a wealthy and successful merchant, 
having many ships and extensive trade abroad. 
His connections were aristocratic. He was a rigid 
Episcopalian and Royalist and was three times 
made mayor of Plymouth, his native city. Winter, 
the factor or agent, was an arbitrary and aggressive 
man and desired to make apparent the importance 
of the position which he held as the representative 
of a rich and prominent employer. So long as he 
lived he exerted himself to bring into action all 
the resources of the grant. Spurwink was rapidly 
developed. In 1634, Winthrop says seventeen 
ships were at one time at Richmond Island. He 
had sixty men in the fishing business and had 
otherwise a large number in his employment. 
The trade with the natives was extensive and 
profitable. That there was variety in the goods 
handled is shown by the fact that Winter was com- 
plained of, not for the sale of his strong liquors, i.e., 
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not for the selling but for charging extortionate 
prices for his rum or aqua vitae, stated to be one 
‘of the necessaries of life and which probably 
came in payment for shipments to the West Indies. 

For about five years it quite certainly did 
not occur to any one that the rather insignificant 
settlement of George Cleeve was within the Tre- 
lawney, Cape Elizabeth boundaries. As business 
then increased the limitations of his place became 
manifest, and the zealous agent looked about for 
additional facilities. He first asserted that the 
winding Spurwink River was not the correct 
boundary on the southwest but that a straight 
line extending due north from the river mouth, 
which would include valuable grass lands upon 
the Cammock side, was intended and proceeded 
to take possession there. Cammock protested 
and, upon application made in England, the 
Spurwink bound was declared to be correct; but 
Gorges gave a conciliatory additional grant which 
plainly stated the northerly, Trelawney, limit to 
be the present Fore River as the River of Casco. 
The contracted anchorage at Spurwink had become 
insufficient and the natural advantages of the 
Portland harbor had grown to be more and more 
conspicuous. He then set up the claim that the 
present Presumpscot River, being the larger 
stream, was intended to be the true river of Casco 
named in the patent as its northeasterly bound, 
and that Machegonne or Casco Neck was there- 
fore within his jurisdiction. His method was 
abrupt. He aggressively attempted to take pos- 
session and ordered Cleeve to leave his new home. 
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Cleeve resisted, and had then obtained a following 
sufficient to make it impracticable for Winter to 
enforce his contention. Gorges after receiving his 
grant of Maine in 1635 had in the following year, 
as has been stated, given to Cleeve definite con- 
veyance of Casco Neck and had made him his 
general agent, and it was formally consummated 
by delivery “with turf and twig,’ and Gorges 
therefore naturally supported his grantee’s side 
of the case. Winter, however, harassed Cleeve 
and his occupants on the Neck with his intrusions. 
Gorges had not in his first conveyance received 
governmental powers, but a Court of so-called 
Commissioners with uncertain legal authority as- 
sembled at Saco in 1636, though it did no business 
of importance. In 1640, Gorges, having the pre- 
ceding year obtained his authoritative palatinate 
patent with full legal rights, a regular court was 
instituted at Saco. At this court Cleeve brought 
suit against Winter, demanding damages for his 
expulsion from his Spurwink occupation, and also 
setting out the interference of Winter with his 
Machegonne location. The judges were Thomas 
Gorges, Richard Vines, Richard Bonythorn, Ed- 
ward Godfrey and others, all royalists. In this 
case Cleeve received compensation for his having 
been driven from his Spurwink home, and decision 
was given further confirming his title to the Neck 
according to his leasehold deed from the said 
proprietor, Gorges. Richard Vines alone refused 
to concur. This would seem to have settled the 
matter, but the insistent and arrogant Winter 
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declared that the evidence was insufficient and, 
disregarding it, continued his hostilities. 
7 We now come again, necessarily, to a con- 
sideration of political affairs in England. King 
Charles was ruling there without a parliament and 
had incurred the heated resentment of his people 
by persistent assertion of his absolute right to 
govern according to his own royal will. He was 
obtaining revenue by sale of monopolies and 
enforced collection of ship money and was con- 
ducting affairs with total disregard of popular 
rights. A warlike attack by the Scots compelled 
the calling of the so-called Short Parliament in 
1640. This was abruptly dissolved and then came 
the meeting of the Long Parliament and civil war. 
The commoners were the stronger and obtained 
control of affairs. Winter’s encroachments upon 
Casco Neck continued despite the court’s decision. 
Thereupon, Cleeve took a bold step and went 
himself to England. He was aware of the prior 
Lygonia grant which extended from the Kennebunk 
River forty miles northward to a line beyond 
Casco and which also conferred governmental 
authority. It was through his influence that 
Col. Alexander Rigby, then an officer in the 
parliamentary army, purchased of its owners this 
patent and gave to Cleeve the new grant of 
Casco Neck, including the Gorges increment, and 
made him Governor of the province. Cleeve 
returned apparently in triumph, but he found the 
disagreement between the royalists and the par- 
liamentary adherents here quite as violent as that 
in the old country. The territory between the 
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Kennebunk and Piscataqua rivers was outside 
of the limits of the Lygonia patent, and an 
independent organization was continued there. 
Most of the prominent men of Maine were earnest 
royalists. Disorder and confusion prevailed and 
conditions were almost those of civil war. The 
contest in England was still undecided. In 1644 
and 1645 the battles of Marston Moor and Edge- 
hill were fought with disastrous results to the 
royal forces and Charles became a prisoner. The 
parliament was then in full control and represented 
the sovereignty of the nation. Application was 
then made to it for an authoritative determination 
of the disputed question regarding the lawful 
proprietorship of the Lygonia territory. When 
the decision, after what seems to have been careful 
consideration, had been duly rendered and it had 
been adjudicated by the highest English Court 
that the patent purchased by Rigby, being the 
earliest in date, was valid as against all others, 
further opposition appeared to be useless. Rec- 
ognizing their defeat and seeing the need of 
establishing law and order, most of the royalists 
yielded. Cleeve, with his commission as deputy 
president proceeded to organize the province of 
Lygonia. His conduct was conciliatory. Henry 
Jocelyn and Robert Jordan became associates 
with Cleeve himself as members of the new 
province court. 

John Winter had died in 1645 and Jordan was 
made executor of his estate. The civil war had, 
as it appears, ruined Trelawney financially, and 
Jordan, as his representative and husband of 
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Sarah, his daughter and heir, presented a large 
claim against his American estate. The court, 
with some degree of partiality, awarded the whole 
plantation and property to Jordan personally. 
He thus became the owner of the Cape Elizabeth 
lands and appurtenances and thereafterwards man- 
aged it allashisown. Thiswasin fact, though not 
in terms, a recognition of the status of occupation 
between Robert Jordan, proprietor of Cape Eliza- 
beth, and George Cleeve, proprietor of Casco. 
Later developments, however, showed that it was 
not a real concession. Aristocracy and repub- 
licanism, Episcopalianism and heterodoxy had not 
learned to be tolerant of each other. 

While matters in Maine were tending to a 
more peaceful condition an entirely new phase 
was presented, arising from the assertion, to which 
reference has heretofore been made, by the strong 
colony of Massachusetts Bay that all of southern 
Maine so far as the mouth of the Kennebec River 
was by actual survey shown to be within its own 
chartered limits. The parties here were still in 
their feelings Englishmen, and they made appeal 
to the home land for redress. The sympathies 
of the Cromwell government were plainly with 
the Puritan colony and all the protesting elements 
felt compelled to yield. In the articles of sub- 
mission made with the Bay Colony it was pro- 
vided that different religious beliefs should be 
allowed and property holdings should not be 
disturbed. All the lands of the disagreeing par- 
ties were, however, united in one aggregation 
under the common name of Falmouth town. 
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The contention for the possession of Casco 
Neck was by no means concluded. Litigation 
was renewed in the Colony Court which was 
established under Massachusetts laws. What was 
claimed to be a prejudiced finding in favor of 
Jordan was rendered and appealed from. Pending 
that appeal political changes in England, following 
the restoration of the monarchy there in 1660, 
upset the colonies and their courts here and the 
case seems to have had no official ending. George 
Cleeve died aged and broken in fortune. Robert 
Jordan was forced to leave his Spurwink home 
by the Indian hostilities which arose in 1676 and 
he died, an exile, in Newcastle, N. H. 

The rivalry for Casco Neck, however, produced 
important results. In its final effect, it brought 
about the abolition of the dominance of both 
Cleeve and Jordan and went far in causing the 
transfer of ownership of the realty here, to the 
possession of those who were occupying and 
improving it. Gradually the old world idea of 
a class aristocracy with a system of tenantry was 
being forced to give way to the irrepressible new 
world conception of popular rights. The rise of 
the common people was acquiring a momentum 
which was destined to continue. The revolu- 
tionary changes which followed will be told more 
in detail in another chapter. 


VI 
Massacuvusetts Occupancy AND Its Resutts. 


HE extension of the jurisdiction of Massa- 

chusetts over Casco Neck and Maine made 

changes so fundamental and has withal been 
so much a matter of controversy that it properly 
requires independent consideration. 

The interior of the country, at the time when 
separate territorial grants were being made by 
authority of the English King, had only to a 
slight extent been visited by white men. War- 
fare was the common business of the natives and 
they cautiously regarded every stranger as a 
probable enemy. Even when friendly they were 
sensitive to intrusions without permission upon 
their ancient domain. All the occupations that 
had been made in Maine at the time when Cleeve 
erected his cabin on Machegonne were upon 
islands and the immediate coast. The descrip- 
tions in the concessions or patents, therefore, were 
necessarily based upon indefinite reports of local- 
ities and names. 

The charter granted to the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in 1628 included within its northern 
boundary line ‘‘all those lands and hereditaments 
whatever which lie and be within the space of 
three English miles to the northward of the said 
river Monomack, alias Merrimac, or to the north- 
ward of any and every part thereof,” also ‘‘all 
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lands, waters, ports, fishings and hereditaments 
whatsoever lying within said bounds and limits 
and every part and parcel thereof.” This was 
the first definite New England grant. At this 
time it occurred to no one that the Merrimac 
River, after extending a considerable distance 
westerly, makes an abrupt turn to the north and 
finds its source in the White Mountains. 

For a long time nothing occurred to draw 
attention to this colonial boundary, but a private 
suit in court concerning the title of some timber 
lands led to a critical examination of the boundary 
line given in the charter. The subject was carried 
before the General Court, which ordered an accu- 
rate survey of the limiting line to be made. A 
committee was appointed which traced the river 
to its source, and it was found that a course 
extended East and West from a point three miles 
above the terminal place so determined would 
take in Southern Maine, including Casco Bay. 

Maine, and especially this vicinity, with dis- 
puted ownership and without certain laws or 
government, had been, except for a few intermit- 
tent years, in a condition of continuous disorder. 
A brief retrospective review shows the condition 
of affairs and shows also how English political 
changes were reflected here. At the time when 
Alexander Rigby purchased the Lygonia patent 
in 1643 and appointed Cleeve its governor the 
civil war in England was raging, and the royalists 
in Maine refused to recognize his authority. 
Events of importance followed in rapid succession. 
The formal parliamentary decision declaring Rigby 
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to be “the rightful owner and proprietor of the 
_ province of Lygonia,”’ came in 1647. Even then 
the part of the province south of the Kennebunk 
River remained independent as the possession of 
Gorges. The same year the brave and loyal old 
Knight died, leaving that province without a 
head. The followers of Gorges there formed a 
“combination” or social compact and Edward 
Godfrey became acting governor, though they 
recognized the Gorges heir as proprietor. A brief 
period of comparative tranquility followed, the 
British King having been executed in 1649. 

In 1650 Rigby died and opposition was resumed 
by the Episcopalians and royalists in Lygonia. 
In 1651 a considerable number of the people in the 
southern province on their own account sent a 
petition to parliament asking for the establishment 
of a government there. This seems to have been 
the first assertion of popular rights in Maine. 
This action, however, was strongly resented by 
the royalistic element. In 1652 Massachusetts 
with positiveness asserted her sovereignty up to 
the Clapboard Island rock. The common people 
quite generally were anxious to acknowledge the 
authority declared by the strong and organized 
colony. Robert Jordan of Spurwink, Henry Joce- 
lyn of Scarborough, Arthur Macworth of Casco 
and their followers, rigid Episcopalians, protested. 
Cleeve and his supporters in behalf of Lygonia, 
Jordan the opponent of puritanism, and Godfrey 
on the Gorges account, hostile to each other as they 
had been, joined in opposition. Massachusetts 
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offered to ‘‘the planters’’ as the ones having real 
authority the rights and privileges of its laws. 

In 1655 a large number of inhabitants in 
Saco and places southerly sent a petition to Oliver 
Cromwell, who in 1653 had become Lord Pro- 
tector of England, praying to be continued under 
the government of Massachusetts. The leaders 
at Black Point and Casco strenuously opposed 
such connection. Yet, in spite of the disrupted 
state of affairs, the attractions of the locality 
had induced the influx of a considerable number 
of immigrants. To these the situation had plainly 
become intolerable. The people had grown weary 
of the controversy and were demanding that they 
have a voice in public affairs. Then, as the 
record states, a meeting with Commissioners was 
held at the house of Robert Jordan at Spurwink 
July 13, 1658 and ‘‘a majority of the inhabitants 
of Black Point and Casco attended.” There it 
is said, ‘‘after serious debate, the good hand of. 
God guiding therein, by a joint consent we mutu- 
ally accorded in a free and comfortable close.’ 
The agreement was signed by twenty-nine per- 
sons, among whom were George Cleeve and Robert 
Jordan. 

Old Falmouth, though not regularly incor- 
porated, was in these words given boundaries and 
a name: ‘‘Those places formerly called Spurwink 
and Casco Bay, from the East side of the Spur- 
wink River to the Clapboard Islands in Casco 
Bay, shall run back eight miles into the country, 
and henceforth shall be called by the name of 
Falmouth.” The Lygonia province, after fifteen 
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troubled years, and the Gorges remnant of ter- 
_Titory likewise automatically went out of com- 
mission. Thus it became a township with the 
general powers conferred by Massachusetts laws 
and with representation in the General Court. 
George Cleeve, the heterodox, was the first deputy 
chosen. The Episcopalians had perforce yielded 
to untoward circumstances, but they were not 
content. The others submitted willingly and with 
feeling of relief. From that time our Portland 
was known as Falmouth Neck. 

Order was established and with it new settlers 
came fast. The matter of land proprietorship, 
however, remained unadjusted, and this presented 
a most serious obstacle to progress. The Com- 
missioners had declared that ‘‘the change of gov- 
ernment hath made no change in any man’s 
former right, whether in respect of lands, chattels, 
goods or any other estate whatsoever.”’ George 
Cleeve, therefore, continued his occupation of 
Machegonne with its additions, and Robert Jordan 
retained all of present Cape Elizabeth and South 
Portland as his private possession. The whole 
district was created a county of Massachusetts 
by the name of Yorkshire, and a court of five 
associates was established, of whom Jordan was 
one, and with desire to promote concord all the 
members appointed were of the former royalist 
party. 

The prominence of Falmouth Neck had in- 
creased with its development, but the Richmond 
Island and Spurwink settlement had been brought 
by the misfortunes of Trelawney, its former pro- 
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moter, during the English revolution to a con- 
dition of complete collapse. Robert Jordan, 
zealous both in religious matters and in land 
speculations, again asserted the claim that the 
Presumpscot River was the true boundary line of 
his land and that the Neck belonged to him. He 
built one or more saw mills there and in 1658 
issued an appeal to the inhabitants asking that 
they recognize him as proprietor, to which request 
a part of them assented. All of the people there 
occupied their holdings by virtue of deeds from 
Cleeve which gave leasehold tenure only with pay- 
ment to him of annual rents. Among those not 
assenting we find the well known names of George 
Munjoy, George Bramhall, Anthony Brackett and 
others. The fact that in the popular election 
which was held Cleeve was chosen the first deputy 
to the Massachusetts General Court, in spite of 
bitter party feeling, shows that the majority were 
with him. 

On the record of the newly established Mas- 
sachusetts Court for the County of Yorkshire in 
1659 we find an account of the suit of George 
Cleeve vs. Robert Jordan. The details are in- 
structive. It was first commenced upon a claim 
for damages for breach of the condition of the 
bond which had been given by John Winter, 
predecessor in title of Robert Jordan, binding him 
to accept the arbitration award made in 1640 
whereby Cleeve was declared to be the lawful 
owner of the title to Machegonne. This first 
action, however, was discontinued, probably be- 
cause Jordan, though a grantee, might not be 
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holden under Winter’s obligation. Then another 
suit was entered and prosecuted for interruption 
‘ of title by making demands against the duly 
purchased and occupied lands of Cleeve. It is 
suggestive to note that this was a personal action 
by one claiming right as proprietor of land against 
another individual claimant. No reference was 
made to the inhabitants. It was a strife of land- 
lords merely, in which the tenantry could be only 
silent parties. Cleeve, though knowing the parti- 
san bias of the judges, was confident in his reliance 
upon the strength of his case. It certainly seemed 
ample. He asserted the fact of his first coming 
by virtue of the proclamation of King James that 
bona fide settlers would be protected; that he had 
the verbal direct assurance of right from Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, the representative of the 
Council of Plymouth; the confirmatory conveyance 
to him of the peninsula by Gorges after he obtained 
his title by royal grant; the award in his favor 
by the court of Associates here in 1640; the addi- 
tional grant by Rigby after the parliamentary 
decision in favor of the prior right and validity 
of the Lygonia patent; and in addition to these 
muniments of title his actual occupancy for twenty- 
seven years. 

With the decease of Cromwell, however, in 
1658, the English Protectorate had come to an 
end. The revival of loyalty to the banished 
King was intense here as well as in the old country. 
The Court was composed of aristocratic sympa- 
thizers and Church of England adherents who 
honestly believed in the ancient doctrine of divine 
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right, and who deemed it good conscience to con- 
demn the wicked heresy of popular rights. There 
was no jury trial. Cleeve was ‘‘cast”’ and Jordan 
got a decision in his favor. It was indeed ob- 
viously unfair that a party in interest should be 
at the same time a defendant and a judge. The 
outcome of the suit brought ruin to the former 
Governor of Lygonia. His appeal to Massachu- 
setts was not even acted upon. He died in 1666, 
a broken and impoverished man. On the other 
hand the decision in favor of Jordan seems to have 
been an empty form. The people would obey 
neither the one claimant, or the other. Whatever 
power the Court may have had was ignored. The 
situation was one of practical anarchy with the 
assertion of agrarian right. 

History was then in rapid process of making 
upon both sides of the ocean. The restoration 
of Charles II in 1660 had been brought about with 
general enthusiasm. The Protectorate was a 
hated reminiscence. The royalists in Maine an- 
nounced their secession from Massachusetts in 
1662, and a petition was sent to the King praying 
that he assume his personal control. The Bay 
colony was ordered to withdraw in 1665. Col. 
Richard Nichols was sent as royal commissioner 
to investigate and take charge of affairs in the 
King’s name, but he too was not obeyed. The 
application of the heir of Sir Ferdinando for 
reversal of the Rigby decision and re-establishment 
of the old Gorges charter was still pending. Town 
meetings continued to be held, although in some 
places the form of government by the people 
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called “‘a combination” was set up. The details 
are voluminous, but an outline is sufficient for 
. general information. . 

The Gorges charter was pronounced valid and 
underlying by the King’s Court in 1677. The 
Indian hostilities had then begun and young 
Ferdinando found that he had acquired not a 
princely domain but instead had become possessor 
of a battlefield in a wilderness. He sold his 
grandfather’s palatinate patent with all its rights 
and powers to the Bay Colony for what would 
now be a moderate price for a single house lot. 
Falmouth continued its Massachusetts connec- 
tion, though interrupted by wars, by the King’s 
personal domination and the vicissitudes of the 
second revolution in England, until the granting 
of the Province Charter by William and Mary 
united Maine with the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay. Thereafter the political fortunes of the two 
provinces went along together without discord. 

The action of Massachusetts is often called 
unfair, but it must be remembered their survey 
was in accord with the wording of their carefully 
written charter. They were dealing too with 
people who did not pretend to have regard for the 
obligations of Kingly contracts, and, as Carlyle 
says of Cromwell’s Protectorate, ‘‘They were not 
dancing a minuet.” James Truslow Adams, by 
no means a friendly critic, declares that the first 
settlers were in no sense Americans. They were 
Englishmen with English associations, connections 
and habits of thought, and the New England 
disease of popular rights was infecting the rest 
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of the Empire. ‘The Puritan colonies,” he says, 
‘““were the only ones in which land could be owned 
in fee simple without quit rent or lord, and without 
the Massachusetts usurpation Maine would have 
been a country of absentee landlords.” 

The urge of the republican colony was more 
than a desire for territory or profit. They did 
not forget that Sir Ferdinando Gorges had actu- 
ally held a King’s commission as Governor of all 
New England, with a capital city in Maine and 
a Church of England establishment having a 
bishop. It was the Massachusetts occupation 
that brought the town meeting and the allotment 
of land by the people. 


vil 


Tue First Inpian War. 


Gorges royal patent in 1677 had acquired 

an apparent, though not certain, title to 
Falmouth and the whole province of Maine. At 
the same time she had drawn upon herself the 
resentment of Charles II who had designed to 
create here for his favorite son by Lucy Walters, 
whom he had made Duke of Monmouth, a duke- 
dom of the old imperialistic sort, and would have 
done so except that he preferred to waste his merry 
days upon the superior attractions of the beauties 
of his court and with his dissolute courtiers. 

In order to bring the story to that date it has 
seemed best to disregard temporarily another 
event of momentous local importance. This was 
the outbreak of hostilities on the part of the Indian 
tribes which for two years, namely, since 1675, 
had involved Maine and all New England in a 
life and death struggle for existence. These hos- 
tilities had begun suddenly and with but little of 
previous warning. For more than the lifetime of 
a generation the relations of the white man with 
the natives had been upon the whole amicable. 
It was doubtless the circumstances of existing 
Indian warfare that induced young Gorges to rid 
himself so cheaply of his grandfather’s patrimony 
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and which likewise had a cooling effect upon the 
anger of the King. 

Many and various opinions have been expressed 
in regard to the cause or causes of the outbreak, 
but with much wider knowledge of the Indian 
character and of Indian politics than our fathers 
possessed, derived largely from the examination 
of the old French missionary and military written 
records by Francis Parkman, the fundamental 
reasons are apparent. It was the irrepressible 
conflict between two races of men who differed 
in mental characteristics, habits of thought and 
inherited manners of living. They had nothing 
in common and an amalgamation was impossible 
and not desired by either. 

The natives were at the time of the discovery 
a people of the stone age, with no knowledge of 
iron implements and with bows and arrows for 
weapons. Warfare and hunting were the exclusive 
business of the men, while most of the other affairs 
of their ordinary life were considered to be within 
the sole province of the women. It is commonly 
represented that the members of the female sex 
were mere slaves and drudges. On the contrary 
they were quite largely the managers of such civil 
government as existed. They did the domestic 
work, if such it might be called, planting and 
serving the food and preparing the clothing, except 
the showy trappings of the other sex. Marriage, 
as we know it, was unknown, but they: lived in 
pairs and were generally faithful to each other. 
If a man were to adopt for himself what custom 
had established as the vocation of the women he 
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would be regarded as “‘a squaw man” and an 
object of derision. In such case his feminine mate 
would contemptuously abandon him. In thecamp 
fire councils the females customarily took an 
active part and the war booty and the captives 
were regularly turned over to them. Many 
examples are given of the adoption into the tribe 
of prisoners by the gentler sex as in the case of 
Pocahontas and Capt. John Smith. The warriors 
had much respect for women and no instance 
appears of an assault by them upon the honor 
of a female captive. 

They were in their way very religious. While 
they knew nothing of the God of Revelation, the 
God of the Universe they saw in everything around. 
They worshiped the spirits of the heavens and 
the storm and were also what we call animists, 
believing in the supernatural influences of the 
animal andthe vegetable world. Especially for the 
forests, the rivers and the mountains they had 
superstitious reverence. 

When the white strangers first came the 
stations occupied by them were upon the islands 
and the sea-shore. The natives at first regarded 
them with cautious friendship. They were pleased 
to barter their furs and other products for knives, 
hatchets and utensils and especially for the beau- 
tiful ornaments of shining glass and the wonderful 
gilded trinkets. They soon learned the superiority 
of firearms as compared with their less effective 
weapons. They were a people of good average 
intellect, but the civilized culture of the people 
from across the water had no meaning for them. 
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Among them there was no regular system of 
government. They followed, so long and so far 
as they felt inclined, leaders who had demonstrated 
their capabilities. These they deposed and de- 
serted at will. In their wars they had no organ- 
ization but would gather in bands around self- 
constituted chiefs who had no particular authority 
or control over their followers. Herein the men 
bred in European customs made the great mistake 
of assuming that a sachem or chief might, like 
a prince, act for his tribe and alienate parcels of 
community real estate which were in fact only 
regional occupations. The private ownership of 
land was as foreign to their thoughts as a separate 
right in the waters or the air. When a sagamore 
affixed his totem mark to a deed he had no thought 
that he was making a conveyance but supposed 
rather that he was giving permission to the settler 
to enter upon the common patrimony, and he 
considered it in the nature of an admission of his 
own authority. 

The one almost paramount condition in Indian 
affairs, then but little understood, was the fact 
that there were two great racial divisions among 
the aboriginal peoples and that each was animated 
by a feeling of hostility to the other which was 
hereditary, deadly and uncompromising. These 
mortal enemies were the Algonquins of the East 
and those called by the French the Iroquois, being 
the Mohawks and the other confederated tribes 
constituting the five nations, beyond the Hudson 
River and northward. These were subdivided 
into family groups or tribes with distinctive names 
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like the Abenaki and others in Maine. The 
French made their alliance with the Algonquins 
or Eastern tribes, but by so doing brought upon 
themselves implacable hatred from the Iroquois 
of the West. This fact produced results that have 
not been sufficiently appreciated. 

After a while the natives were alarmed to find 
that the strangers from abroad were coming more 
and more and were taking up lands permanently 
under claim of papers which they called deeds, 
and which they claimed gave them the right 
forcibly to exclude others from extensive areas 
of territory. They saw also that the white in- 
truders were felling and carrying away the majestic 
trees that composed the revered forests that were 
their sanctuaries, and were wasting and driving 
away the game upon which they depended for 
subsistence, and that they themselves were being 
forced away from the ancient preserves of their 
people. If they went westward from their home- 
land they well knew that it would be to meet 
certain death from their hereditary and mortal 
foes. 

At the beginning of the year 1675 Falmouth 
and the region about Casco Bay had, in spite of 
local strife and conflicting claims, attained a good 
degree of prosperity. The settlers had come to 
feel something of security in the locations which 
they occupied. It was estimated that Casco then 
had more than four hundred settled inhabitants, 
of whom about one-half were within the limits 
of Old Falmouth. It had developed a thrifty 
trade in fish, masts, spars and lumber. Saw mills 


had been built at Capisic, Long Creek and at some 
other places. Farm clearings had been made and 
houses erected. Shallops, fishing boats and “‘by- 
landers” or coasting sloops carried cord wood and 
products to the Isles of Shoals and ports beyond. 
It was also a haven for ships from abroad. There 
was a landing place for the loading of masts and 
spars at Stroudwater and another at Long Creek 
where there was a saw mill. Settled occupants 
resided at Purpooduck (Fort Preble Point) and 
elsewhere. John Jocelyn, brother of Henry Joce- 
lyn at Black Point, published an account of his 
voyages at about this time in which he mentions 
the comfortable character of the place with its 
cattle, sheep and swine and its abundance of 
arable land. On Falmouth Neck, near the present 
location of the Portland Company, was a meeting 
house of which Rev. George Burroughs was the 
minister. 

The story of the war itself is exceedingly 
brief, but is important as marking the beginning 
of a conflict that ended only with the practical 
extinction of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

In the summer of 1675 ruthless attacks were 
made upon the exposed settlements in nearly all 
of southern New England. The Massachusetts 
General Court had sent notice to Maine that all 
who attended meetings upon the Lord’s Day 
should go armed. Apparently in the unorganized 
places here few such meetings were held. The 
dwellers upon Casco Bay and elsewhere had 
observed the changed and hostile attitude of the 
natives, but they had little fear and adopted no 
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precautions or measures of defence. The out- 
break came with the stealthy suddenness char- 
acteristic of Indian warfare and practically without 
notice. It was not an organized attack, for the 
red men knew nothing of organization. Bands 
of warriors, incited by self-constituted leaders, 
set out upon the war path. In the beginning of 
September the house of Thomas Purchase at 
Pejepscot, now Brunswick, was, in the owner’s 
absence, robbed and all the buildings burned. 
A party of Englishmen went out to investigate 
and discovering some Indians at the northern 
end of Casco Bay fired upon them, killing one and 
seriously wounding another. About a week later 
an attack was made upon the family of Thomas 
Wakely who lived on the easterly side of Pre- 
sumpscot River near Fall Brook. The old man 
and his wife and the whole family were killed 
except a young daughter, Elizabeth, who was 
taken captive. This was a peaceful family and 
no reason for the massacre is given. Probably it 
was a case of mere blood vengeance. The death 
of the slain red men must, according to Indian 
custom, be atoned for with the lives of white 
people. 

Hostilities having reached the point of actual 
bloodshed the war was soon raging against all the 
feeble settlements in Maine. Scattered bands of 
warriors, each with its own leader, made their 
separate raids. Mogg Heigon, an intelligent En- 
glish-speaking Indian whose tribe had lived at 
the Arrow Point on the southeasterly side of the 
Saco River, had his grievance. He had unwittingly 
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attached his totem mark to a deed given to William 
Phillips ‘for a som of money” and found that he 
had given away the whole township of Kennebunk 
and disinherited all of his people. He led an 
attack upon the Alger settlement at Dunstan, 
killing both of the Algers. The other people fled 
to Black Point. He then advanced upon the 
Trelawney tract at Spurwink where the residents, 
including Rev. Robert Jordan, barely escaped 
with their lives. Squando, a praying Indian 
whose baby boy had, as he believed, lost his life 
by rough treatment from drunken mill hands at 
Saco, also went upon the war path. Other sachems 
too had their angry grievances. Black Point seems 
to have been the principal rallying place for the 
fugitives from this vicinity. 

The natives came to a halt in their warfare 
for a somewhat curious reason. The winter came 
on suddenly and with extraordinary severity. 
They were dependent for their ammunitions and 
supplies upon the French in Canada who urged 
them on. But there was no communication with 
these helpers except by the difficult trail up the 
Kennebec River and down the Chaudiere River 
to Quebec—now known as the Norridgewock: or 
Arnold trail—and this was obstructed by the deep 
snow and the cold. They, therefore, made a 
truce and a temporary peace. 

In the summer of 1676 the war was renewed 
and all the tribes between the Piscataqua and 
Penobscot rivers took part in it. An attack was 
made by Symon, a chief who had been angered 
by a hostile arrest and imprisonment, upon the 
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house of Anthony Brackett who had remained at 
his home adjoining Deering’s Oaks where the 
* Portland and Rochester terminal crosses Deering 
Avenue. Brackett’s son-in-law, Nathaniel Mit- 
ton, was slain and the rest made captives. They 
advanced upon the Neck to the easterly foot of 
High Street, killing and burning. All the re- 
maining settlers who could make their escape 
did so and Falmouth was wholly abandoned. 
Willis says, ‘‘The doom of Falmouth was pro- 
nounced at once, and it was crushed by a single 
blow.” There is no trace of occupancy in this 
place thereafter until the coming of peace in 1678. 
It was a result such as might be expected. The 
habitations on Casco Bay were scattered and 
defenceless and there was no unity for organized 
action. Many fled to Salem where in 1676 they 
were by vote of the town admitted as inhabitants. 

This war was in Southern New England known 
as King Phillip’s War. There the colonial losses 
were enormous. In Massachusetts sixteen towns 
were wholly destroyed. The whole border was 
ravaged. They, however, had organization, and 
the conflict was carried on to a finish. For the 
Indians the result there was utter destruction and 
there the red man figured no more, except as an 
ally of the French in raids upon the frontier. 
Here the opposite was the case; Falmouth and 
all of Maine were completely depopulated. In 
the summer of 1677 the enemy were checked by 
a force sent to Pemaquid by Major Andros, Gov- 
ernor of the easterly province of the Duke of 
York. The Indians were met April 12, 1678 by 
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commissioners here at Casco and articles of peace 
were agreed upon. So far as Falmouth was con- 
cerned it was an acknowledgment of the success 
of the natives, who were to receive an annual 
tribute of a peck of corn from each family. 
But the captives were all returned and an end was 
put to a relentless war. The Indians were 
pleased with the peace, for they had become in 
large degree dependent upon the goods and wares 
of the white men, and their French friends were 
far away; but the old kindly feeling was never 
restored. 


VIII 
GovERNMENT BY THE PEopLe DEVELOPS. 


FTER the Indian warfare was concluded 
by the peace of Casco the exiled people of 
the town immediately began to return. 

The first to do so were generally those who had 
acquired definite establishments of their own. 
George Bramhall occupied again the large tract 
which included the hill that bears his name. 
Anthony Brackett and others resumed their farms 
and former locations. These were mainly those 
who had conveyances derived from George Cleeve. 
A considerable number did not come back, but 
their places were soon more than supplied by the 
accessions of new comers. 

About the first consideration seems to have 
related to protection against the unsubdued In- 
dians, who were not accustomed to make any 
open declaration of war but who might set out 
upon the warpath upon any hostile impulse. The 
erection of a stockade fort was immediately under- 
taken. This was located upon the present site 
of the Grand Trunk Railway station and was 
named Fort Loyall. It was afterwards enlarged 
so that it became a strong fortification. 

The Gorges palatinate patent had been ad- 
judged by the English chancery court to be based 
upon a royal grant, and therefore, to be the only 
valid and underlying title to the province of 
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Maine. The formal conveyance to the Bay colony 
bore date March 15, 1678, just prior to the time 
of the peace of Casco. By the same Court 
decision it had been decreed that the northern line 
asserted in the Massachusetts survey was erro- 
neous. Her occupation having been declared ille- 
gal, her system of land apportionment and town 
meetings here had gone into the discard. The 
purchased ownership of the soil of the Maine 
province had been held to be unquestionably valid, 
but whether the governmental rights conferred 
upon Gorges by the King could also be transferred 
to another grantee was questionable. The pur- 
chaser, however, assumed and acted upon the 
assumption that she had bought from the adjud- 
icated legal owner all the powers as well as 
properties given to him, and had thereby become 
proprietor of the Maine province, to hold it 
according to the full terms specified in the original 
grant. This bestowal provided only for a lease- 
hold system of land tenure and a prescribed form 
of governmental control. A solution was worked 
out by which Thomas Danforth, Deputy Governor 
of the proprietary colony, was in 1680 appointed 
President of Maine and invested with govern- 
mental authority, in subordination to the new 
owners, to manage the province as Sir Ferdinando 
had done. He was authorized to confirm titles 
to the residents and to make additional allotments 
under leases with quit rent payments. 
Upon assuming his office the President found 
that many of the returning settlers, acting upon 
their own initiative, had already reoccupied their 
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former holdings and had gone so far as to hold 
town meetings and had elected a board of select- 
' men by popular vote under the town system. 
Anthony Brackett, John Walley, George Ingersol 
and Thaddeus Clark had been chosen selectmen 
and were making grants of house lots and farms. 
Only a few loose scraps of their records remain. 
As the earlier control by Massachusetts was, 
according to the finding of the Court, unauthorized, 
the action of the Falmouth settlers had no basis 
of legality and it seemed that the old troublesome 
questions of the occupation and the ownership of 
real estate would be revived. The situation was 
met, however, in a spirit of conciliation. Former 
possessory rights were recognized by giving new 
title deeds and the rental question does not appear 
to have stood in the way to any great extent, as 
apparently few, if any, rentals were ever col- 
lected. 

A general and separate assembly of the whole 
province was held at York which was attended 
by delegates from practically all of the old towns, 
including Falmouth. President Danforth came 
to Falmouth Neck in September, 1680, and held 
a formal meeting or court within the enclosure of 
Fort Loyal. This seems to have been a structure 
having adjacent land fenced in with palisades, 
so as to provide, in case of need, a place of refuge 
for a large number of people. A record of the 
proceedings appears in the York Registry. Grants 
of a large number of lots were made, upon which 
buildings were to be erected, mostly arranged 
about the fort and in the neighborhood of India 
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Street in the nature of a defensive village. Awards 
of farms and large tracts beyond within the wide 
limits of Old Falmouth also appear. 

After six years of growth and progress, the 
President having made so far as he could a fair 
and equitable distribution of lands and town 
officers having been chosen, there was executed by 
authority of the General Court, of date July 26, 
1684, the well known Danforth deed of Falmouth. 
This was a conveyance of the township of 1658 
to Capt. Edward Tyng and others as trustees for 
the sole use and benefit of the inhabitants. 

These trustees proceeded to lay out sundry 
additional lots of land, all, however, to be held 
under leasehold tenure with payment of small 
rental. The arrangement, while not satisfactory, 
was at least orderly and as it is said ‘“‘produced 
a state of repose among the people in regard to 
their titles after the long and numerous conflicts 
which had taken place for the proprietorship.’’ 
The population was gradually increasing and was 
now double what it was at the time of the exodus 
in 1678, yet it was but a sparse and irregular 
settlement. Other colonies had at that time en- 
joyed a half century of steady growth, while 
Maine and Falmouth had experienced during the 
same period little but turmoil among rival claim- 
ants for possession. Yet the town in this breathing 
space had apparently attained a position where it 
might fairly expect to acquire a development 
proportionate to its exceptional natural advan- 
tages. The hardness of its fate, however, still 
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pursued the vigorous little community and the 
darkest days of all were just before it. 

The cause of the new trouble was foreign rather 
than domestic. Political conditions in England 
touching the question of popular rights had grown 
tense. It was chiefly the old question of royal 
prerogative and aristocratic exclusiveness against 
the demand of the English people for a voice in 
the affairs of government. King Charles, with 
his French training and autocratic ministers, was 
asserting the doctrines of the divine right of Kings 
and the exclusive superiority of the better classes. 
It appeared to them that the New England col- 
onies with their town meetings and their ideas of 
self-government were setting a most dangerous 
example, the effect of which was tending to the 
overthrow of traditional policies in the old country. 
So it was determined by the devotees of privilege 
and autocracy that chartered government must 
cease and the exclusive power of the throne be 
asserted directly and sternly. Accordingly, the 
old pending charges against Massachusetts for 
exceeding the powers conferred by its charter were 
taken up and a peremptory decree of the sub- 
servient Court of Chancery was issued in 1684 
abolishing the same. The work was thoroughly 
done. It was more than a repeal. The letters 
patent were in terms ‘‘cancelled, vacated and 
annihilated.” The results were revolutionary. The 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay as an organization 
ceased to exist and all that it had done from the 
beginning was wiped off the slate. Under the 
feudal law all conveyances lapsed with the abroga- 
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tion of the charter and all lands reverted to the 
personal possession of the King. . The decree 
applied to Massachusetts alone and Maine was 
affected only indirectly, but it left the status here 
wholly indefinite. It was a proprietary province 
without a proprietor. 

The situation did not long remain in doubt. 
The rigid rules of law were applied and all landed 
properties were regarded as crown land belonging 
to the sovereign as the feudal overlord. It is 
evident that this result was not altogether dis- 
pleasing to the royalist and Episcopalian element 
in Maine. A petition was sent to King Charles 
entreating him to set up here a government as his 
own, and upon it appeared the names of sixteen 
influential men of Falmouth. They found, how- 
ever, no cause for self-congratulation. Sir Ed- 
mund Andros, an unyielding military official, 
became Royal Governor and the King’s represen- 
tative, both in New York and New England. 
The local assembly of Maine ceased. All indi- 
vidual titles were assumed to be invalid. Sir 
Edmund administered the government with a 
council and court of his own without any popular 
representation. Lands were divided up arbitrarily. 
The occupants were in general allowed to take out 
patents for the possessions they were occupying, 
but at rates of rental considered extortionate. 
Some were deprived of the soil which they had 
labored to subdue and possession given to -stran- 
gers. The days of the tyranny of Andros are 
pictured by Hawthorne as the blackest period in 
the history of New England. 
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This description of hardship pertained to Maine 
not so much as elsewhere for they had less to lose. 
. Stable though arbitrary government was obtained. 
The King himself was the immediate proprietor 
of Old Falmouth. Gorges, Rigby, Massachusetts 
and their governors, deputies, presidents and 
agents were all out of the reckoning. Nevertheless, 
the place, which only two years before 1678 was 
vacant of all white men, became a fairly thriving 
town. Their products were in demand. Ships 
were built and vessels of their own carried freights 
in all directions. The growth of the sugar industry 
in the West Indies created a great market for 
shook and wooden containers. The pine forests 
furnished lumber of quality unequalled and this 
was sought for everywhere. Saw mills were active 
upon nearly every little stream where the spring 
freshets could turn the heavy water wheels. Fal- 
mouth was in a material way evidently upon a 
basis for development equal to that which other 
places had possessed during her weary years of 
conflict and waiting. In spite of untoward con- 
ditions it was evidently becoming no incon- 
siderable place for business. 

Again the progress of the ill-fated town was 
halted and complete collapse ensued. While pop- 
ular discontent in England and America was hot, 
Charles the Second, whose reign of merriment and 
tyranny had caused the chartered rights here and 
abroad to fall down, himself died and his brother 
James the Second, sullen in temper and a stern 
believer in passive obedience to kings by subject 
men and intolerance in religion, came to the English 
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throne. His reign was brief. In less than three 
years his imperialism was stopped by popular up- 
rising as if the spirit of the old Protectorate was 
knocking at the door. He fled to France and the 
Parliament, disregarding hereditary succession, 
elected William and Mary King and Queen of 
England in his place. The colonies joined in the 
repudiation of King James. They proclaimed 
allegiance to the chosen sovereigns, and impris- 
oned Andros. The result for Maine and Falmouth 
was that they found themselves again orphaned 
of regular government. 

In this state of affairs, there being no author- 
ization for any political control, the people were 
for something more than two years left to con- 
duct affairs upon their own account. They easily 
rose to the occasion. A new generation had come 
upon the stage with the feeling that they were 
native Americans. We hear no more of the 
sentiment of reverence for the majesty of kings. 
The accounts that we have indicate that the 
growth and development of the place in that brief 
space of time was remarkable. They had come 
to realize that great opportunities existed in the 
interior country and that there were profits in 
the products of the soil. This was qualified to 
a considerable extent by the sullen hostility of the 
Indians. Town meetings were held, though evi- 
dently somewhat informal in character. The 
connection with Massachusetts was kept up almost 
as before and friendly and intimate relations were 
maintained. 
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The second English revolution, so-called, that 
of 1688, was an epoch and a turning point in the 
‘history of English-speaking people. The doctrine 
of the divine and absolute right of kings dis- 
appeared with them forever. The way was opened 
for government of the people and by the people 
at home and in the colonies. In this wider field 
for development it is regrettable to say that Maine 
and our ill-fated town for a long time had no 
share. War between France and England ensued 
and in the contest of arms this province became a 
battle gound and a place of complete desolation 
that, so far as Falmouth was concerned, continued 
for full twenty-five years, during which time other 
colonies were laying their foundation more widely 
and deeply than before. 


1b.¢ 
Frencu AND InpIAN WAR AND ABANDONMENT. 


T the end of the second English revolution 
the charter of Massachusetts had been de- 
clared void, leaving her with no legal form 

of government; New Hampshire was a royal prov- 
ince; the charter of Connecticut was concealed in 
the charter oak at Hartford; that of Rhode Island 
had been condemned but proceedings were not 
completed; Plymouth never had had any to lose. In 
New England the population was reckoned at 
about seventy thousand, of which rising forty thou- 
sand were within the limits of Massachusetts. 
Maine had become merely a tract of unorganized 
crown land, and our Falmouth, with a population 
of some seven hundred, was having its public 
business carried on by a voluntary combination of 
its own citizens. 

James II upon his forced abdication fled to 
France and his cause was championed by Louis 
XIV, “the Grand Monarque,” then at the height 
of his ambitious career and desirous for world 
control. He declared immediate war upon Eng- 
land. A formidable alliance against France was 
formed and this was headed by William III with 
his English forces. Count Frontenac, the greatest 
of Canadian governors, was placed in charge of 
French American affairs. He had served in the 
position before and had become acquainted with 
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the interior of the country, and most of all com- 
prehended the limitless resources of the Western 
‘continent. At once he developed an ambitious 
and far-sighted plan, as appears by the old records, 
to make conquest of all the English settlements 
and substitute for them the complete domination 
of France. Under his direction a widely extended 
campaign was organized for the accomplishment 
of this purpose. Heseems to have considered even 
then that upon Casco Bay was to be found the 
natural seaport of the Canadas. 

New France had a compact military and relig- 
ious organization. Its rigid rules for the exclusion 
of undesirable immigrants kept the white popu- 
lation there small in point of numbers, and it was 
to some extent inharmonious, but all was under 
strict control and in discipline, efficient. The 
French influence with the Algonquin Indians of 
Maine had grown to be paramount. In the West 
this influence was offset by the relentless hostility | 
against the French of the then five nations of 
the Iroquois, but in this part all the native tribes 
were ready to respond to the call of the Canadian 
governor. The stress of the European war re- 
quired the concentration of all the resources of 
France there, and King William upon his part 
could afford practically no assistance for the 
colonies. On this side of the ocean, therefore, 
America became a battle ground by itself. The 
broad field of military activities included Fal- 
mouth with most destructive effect. 

The Indians, urged on by their French asso- 
ciates, immediately became aggressively hostile. 
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Prosperous groups of families had become estab- 
lished at Purpooduck—Fort Preble Point,— 
Stroudwater, Capisic and at Back Cove, as well 
as upon the Neck. In early September, 1689, a 
large force, estimated at about seven hundred of 
mixed Indians and French, advanced by land and 
water upon Falmouth. Major Benjamin Church 
of Plymouth colony, with volunteer troops of 
English and friendly Indians, had shortly before 
arrived to act for the protection of the place. 
September 21, 1689, a pitched battle ensued, 
principally on the Brackett farm, the so-called 
Deering front field northeasterly of present Deering 
Avenue, and within Deering’s Oaks, then a part 
of the farm. It was fought in frontier fashion. 
Capt. Anthony Brackett was killed at his house 
and about twenty-one others were slain or 
wounded. The enemy having met so warm a 
reception and having suffered serious losses, with- 
drew and made no further attacks that year. 
Church’s battle was regarded as a notable exploit, 
and for the time undoubtedly saved the town. 
The enemy had apparently departed and Church, 
after holding a council of war and making such 
arrangements as the feeble character of the settle- 
ments around Casco Bay could afford, was obliged 
to return to his home colony. 

Early in the following year, as the French 
records further show, Count Frontenac began his 
great offensive. It was well planned. The ad- 
vance was in three divisions, the Eastern, the 
Central and the Western, and included Massa- 
chusetts and New York. In the West the fierce 
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opposition to the French, persistently maintained 
by the Mohawks and others of the Iroquois tribes, 
proved to be quite as much of an obstacle as the 
defensive of the English themselves. The Algon- 
quin families who occupied the Eastern parts were 
completely dominated by their white friends in 
New France. The detachment sent for the con- 
quest of Maine advanced by the difficult route 
up the Chaudiere River and down the Kennebec 
by way of Norridgewock. The season before a 
war party commanded by one Hertel had captured 
the strong fort at Old Pemaquid, which was an 
event of much importance, and Eastern Maine 
was rendered bare of English inhabitants. 
Falmouth was regarded in Canada as. the 
principal objective in this section. The command 
of the large aggregation assembled for its capture 
was entrusted to one Portneuf. Early in the 
spring a large part of the Hertel forces joined 
this band and for some time they were concealed 
in the wide area of unbroken forest, gathering 
provisions by hunting and assembling warlike 
supplies. It was intended to capture the place 
by a surprise attack like those which resulted in 
the destruction of York and Salmon Falls. This 
plan was in a measure frustrated by the unruly 
impatience of some of the red allies who could not 
forbear to kill and scalp an unlucky Scotchman 
whom they happened to meet. Apparently a con- 
siderable part of the settlers outside of the Neck 
became apprehensive and left their homes. Those 
about Falmouth were by no means aware of the 
extent of the French preparations. The estab- 
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lished governments in New England had been 
overthrown by the law courts of King James and 
the people generally were carrying on according 
to the old forms in the way of voluntary combina- 
tions, but there was little of regular authority or 
unity. 

Soon after the first of May, 1690, the force 
of French and Indians under Portneuf, together 
with those who had swept over Eastern Maine, 
appeared at Casco. Whether they were all In- 
dians was not known, as the Frenchmen dressed 
and painted themselves like their savage helpers. 
They were, as Cotton Mather expressed it,‘ Indian- 
ized French and Frenchified Indians,” but the 
control of the white men was manifest in their 
systematic tactics which differed from the inde- 
pendent action by groups characteristic of the 
natives when by themselves. The Casco settlers 
who had not abandoned their homes took refuge 
at Falmouth Neck. It had its Fort Loyal, a 
large palisade fortification with eight cannon, and 
there were besides a village aggregation of buildings 
and four blockhouses. Within the stockade were 
probably about a hundred men beside women and 
children. 

May 16th it was observed from the fort that 
some cattle in a pasture were gazing at a lane 
fence adjoining the woods on Munjoy Hill in a 
frightened manner. Lieutenant Thaddeus Clarke 
with thirty volunteers of ‘the stoutest young 
men” set out to investigate. Seeing men, appar- 
ently Indians, behind the fence they raised a 
cheer and ran to the spot. Had these been red 
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warriors they would naturally have run to shelter, 
but the French officers held the line steady and at 
the first discharge Lieut. Clarke and half of his 
men fell. Then a wild rush by the hidden foes 
followed, with the result that only four wounded 
men escaped and succeeded in reaching the fort. 

A general attack was then made upon the 
garrisons and nearly all of the houses were burned. 
Finding themselves greatly outnumbered the men 
in the blockhouses when night came withdrew 
under cover of darkness to Fort Loyal. Next 
morning Portneuf besieged the fort in form. 
Obtaining tools from the places captured he 
opened trenches from the shelter of the bank 
below and advanced under cover toward the walls 
of the stockade. The local situation was highly 
favorable to their design. The enemy could work 
securely beyond the reach of the English guns 
and they lost scarcely any of their men, while 
the defenders were steadily picked off. The can- 
non were useless against the trenches. For five 
days and four nights the relentless progress con- 
tinued. The condition of the people within the 
palisade became desperate. The loss of the thirty 
of their most valiant young men was irreparable. 
The food supply was inadequate and the stock 
of ammunition was nearly exhausted. The enemy 
outnumbered them five to one. A heavy machine 
loaded with combustibles was constructed and 
pushed from behind against the wooden walls of 
the fort. Captain Davis then raised a flag of 
truce and asked for a parley. He still believed 
they were Indians and asked if there were French- 
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men among them and if they would give quarter. 
Portneuf answered that they were French and 
would give good quarter. Davis asked for delay 
which was refused. Then it was proposed that 
the inmates of the fort should have liberty to 
march to the next English town south and have 
a guard for their protection. This was agreed 
to by the commander of the French, who held 
up his hand and made oath by the great and ever- 
living God that all the several articles should be 
truly performed. 

The gates were then opened and the arms 
surrendered, but the defenceless garrison was im- 
mediately abandoned to the Indians, who remorse- 
lessly murdered all of the men except Captain 
Davis and some thought to be officers. The 
women and children were reckoned as religious 
booty. They, with the commanding officer and 
the few other men and larger boys, were taken by 
a twenty-four days march along the rugged river 
route through the woods to Quebec. In Canada 
Captain Davis was well treated but was told that 
the Falmouth people were rebels against James 
II, their lawful king, and were entitled to no 
consideration. The triumph of Frontenac’s forces 
in Maine was overwhelming. The example made 
of Fort Loyal was like that of the sack of Louvain 
in the World War. The Scottow fort in Scarboro 
was abandoned as were the defences of Saco, and 
the tide of French conquest continued so far as 
Wells, near the southern limit of Maine. 

For a long series of years after 1690 Falmouth 
had no history to relate. The next year the so- 
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called Province Charter of 1691 from William 
_and Mary was issued to the province of Massa- 
- chusetts Bay. It included within its aggregation 
the Colony of Plymouth, the Gorges Province of 
Maine and the so-called Acadia between the Ken- 
nebec and the St. Croix rivers. 

Although Maine was united with the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, substantially all of its 
territory, including Falmouth which had then 
become the most prominent locality within its 
limits, was completely dominated by the French 
and their eager red allies. The old Bay province 
was herself in distressful situation. A great offens- 
ive expedition against Quebec, under command of 
Sir William Phipps, which was undertaken-as a 
measure of defence by assailing the source of the 
French operations, had sailed just prior to the 
time of the taking of Fort Loyal. Its preparation 
had strained their resources to the utmost, and 
it had ended in disastrous defeat and failure. The 
loss in men and ships was appalling, and it had 
brought almost complete financial ruin in its wake. 
An issue of paper currency was made which only 
increased the complication. It was a time of 
poverty and almost political revolution. The 
exultant French and Indian combination raided 
the whole frontier so far as Connecticut and even 
awakened fear in Boston. England with a great 
continental war upon her hands bestowed no 
attention upon her colonies. 

We hear of occasional temporary visits made 
within the ample harbor of the abandoned town. 
In 1692 an expedition under Sir William Phipps 
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and Captain Church made a passing stop there 
and buried the bleaching bones of those who 
perished within and around the ruined fort. 
Frontenac had upon his hands a desolating warfare 
in the west with the Mohawks and the confederate 
nations whom the French called ‘‘bloodhounds of 
the earth” and was obliged to recall most of his 
regulars from Maine. It is a comprehensive 
statement of the situation to say that the French 
were able to prevent English occupation within 
the interior, while the English with their superior 
sea power could and did destroy any attempted 
French settlements along the coast. 

In 1697 came the peace of Ryswick between 
France and the nations opposing her, but it settled 
nothing in America. War parties directed by the 
French prowled along the whole frontier. Fronte- 
nac died the next year, but others of less ability 
still attempted to carry out his plans for a chain 
of outposts in the rear of the English settlements 
from the great lakes to New Orleans. 

The contest between the two countries was 
renewed in 1702 by the so-called Queen Anne’s 
War. Here a few of the old proprietors had 
straggled back. Nine families established them- 
selves at Spring Point near present Fort Preble, 
and some of the Jordan descendants came back 
to Spurwink. In August, 1702, there was a gen- 
eral invasion by small war parties. The hamlet 
at Spring Point was assailed and all of the little 
community killed or captured. Twenty-two of 
the Jordans, it is said, were slain or made prisoners. 
The Neck at that time was wholly unoccupied. 
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The very name of Falmouth disappeared and 
that part was called Old Casco, as distinguished 
' from the places below which were referred to as 
New Casco. At New Casco in 1700 a truck 
stockade was erected where the memorial now 
stands on the Country Club grounds, for trade 
with the Indians. It had no special name. Here 
a treaty was made in 1703 which was not regarded, 
as after two months the war again raged. The 
whole locality was known generally as ‘‘ deserted 
Casco.” 

For the ten following years there were constant 
murders and burnings along the borders of the 
tormented frontier of Massachusetts. Maine, 
north of Wells, was abandoned, except garrisons 
at Saco, Scarboro and a few other places. The 
dissipations of the court of Louis XIV and the 
ill fortunes of his armies compelled him to make 
the humiliating peace of Utrecht in 1713. This 
for the time ended the conflict between New 
England and New France, but in the treaty 
relinquishment of Maine by France was the 
“‘weasel word,” Acadia without bounds stated, 
and this gave opportunity for continued har- 
assment there. Yet the way was opened for a 
new beginning at Falmouth and the establishment 
upon a solid foundation of Portland by the sea. 


».¢ 
Tuer Sreconp SETTLEMENT. 


HE second settlement of present Portland 
was to all intents an entirely new under- 
taking. The place in 1716, without a single 
fixed inhabitant, was in condition like that of 
Boston eighty-six years earlier. The people there 
at that date had formed a compact municipality 
of rising five thousand and could tell of the efforts 
of their grandparents in establishing a self-govern- 
ing community. Here, with natural advantages 
that in the beginnings were inferior to none, 
could be shown only a record of ambitious projects 
ending in complete failure. It is true that the 
facility of access and its prominent location rend- 
ered the place open to hostile attack, but the 
main reason for non-success is to be found in the 
crippling contests of ambitious rival claimants 
which made it impossible for the common people 
to obtain personal reward for their efforts or to 
acquire, until too late, a voice in the conduct of 
their own affairs. All of Maine had been like a 
pawn in a political game of chess between rival 
forms of government and intolerant religious 
beliefs until it had become too weak and dis- 
organized to avoid the final catastrophe. . 
To us of the twentieth century it seems like 
relating a romance to tell of the establishment of 
a community devoted to the idea, that government 
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by kings is a divine institution, that a sovereign 
can do no wrong and that passive and unquestion- 
ing obedience without asserting any rights of their 
own is the supreme duty of other men. Yet this 
was the exalted ideal which it had been attempted 
to set up and perpetuate in Maine with the added 
increment of church autocracy. 

After the abandonment and prior to the time of 
the peace treaty with France there had been 
within the limits of Old Falmouth only one place 
of regular occupation. This was the _ before- 
mentioned stockade at New Casco in the present 
town of Falmouth. It had no other name than 
Casco Fort and was a truck station, so-called, 
erected in the year 1700 for commerce with the 
Indians. It covered a considerable space, being 
250 by 190 feet in area surrounded with a high 
palisade fence and having ‘‘a covert way” leading 
to a block house and wharf on the shore. The 
building of this station throws light upon the 
condition of Indian affairs. It was set up pursuant 
to an agreement to maintain a trading house 
stocked with supplies for the natives and to keep 
an armorer to repair guns in exchange for furs. 
This shows that the savages had become dependent 
upon the white man’s utensils and wares and that 
the French could not without much difficulty make 
transportation by way of the rugged Norridgewock 
trail. 

The new Casco fort, in spite of supposed 
neutrality, was attacked in a treacherous manner 
in 1703 after the beginning of Queen Anne’s War. 
The garrison was commonly composed of only 
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about thirty regular militiamen. Major John 
March appears to have been the first commander. 
The next year Col. Church of Massachusetts rec- 
ommended that it be abandoned as of practically 
no value, but Gov. Dudley, the King’s appointed 
Governor of the province, persisted in keeping 
up the English occupation. Major Samuel Moody 
succeeded Major March in 1707. The House of 
Representatives refused to maintain it, claiming 
that the station was without profit or use even 
after the peace had come, and in 1716 the entire 
demolition of the stockade and the houses therein 
and the removal of all the stores belonging to the 
government was ordered. 

Major Moody, the commander of the fort, had 
acquired high appreciation of the natural qualities 
of the place, and when the order to raze the fort 
was issued he petitioned for leave to remain. 
Upon the records of the province council it appears 
that ‘‘Capt. Samuel Moody, late commander of 
his Majesties fort at Casco Bay has petitioned 
that he might have liberty to build a fortification 
at his own expense, to be furnished with arms and 
ammunition at his own charge at the town of 
Falmouth, commonly called Old Casco, for him- 
self and the inhabitants there, being in number 
fifteen men besides women and children.’”’ Most 
of these, if not all, had been living within the 
stockade walls of the old fort. Of date July 20, 1716 
Capt. Moody’s petition was granted. Promptly 
thereafter he put up a house fronting the beach 
at about the present corner of Fore and Hancock 
Streets. Lieut. Benjamin Larrabee, the second 
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in command at the fort, also built a house for 
himself at the corner of Middle and Pearl Streets. 
Others erected houses in the vicinity. At first 
there were but few additions to their number. 
Two years later there were fourteen families who 
had established themselves. 

The inhabitants of the previous settlement 
and others claiming under them, finding their 
ancient possessions were being taken up by new 
comers, were stimulated to action. The General 
Court, having in mind the resettlement of Maine, 
had already appointed a committee “‘to lay out 
town platts in regular and a defensible manner.” 
Thirty-six, calling themselves ‘‘old proprietors,” 
petitioned the General Court for liberty to rebuild 
the ruined place, asserting that individuals upon 
their own volition were making encroachments 
and plundering the wood and timber. The com- 
mittee proceeded to Falmouth in July, 1718, and 
made a very favorable report, stating that it was 
a most agreeable place, with a fine navigable river, 
guarded from the sea by numerous islands, com- 
modious for fishery and for mills and with good 
land for husbandry, and with prospects for a 
flourishing town. All the ancient landmarks, how- 
ever, were gone. The report was accepted and 
the town was reincorporated and the old bound- 
aries located and established. To the courage 
and foresight of Major Samuel Moody, therefore, 
belongs the credit of placing upon a firm and 
enduring foundation our present Portland. Some- 
thing more than two years later, March 10, 1719, 
“a generall meeting” to organize the town under 
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the new act of incorporation was held. Five 
selectmen, a clerk and two surveyors of fence were 
elected and also a representative to the General 
Court. The municipality has since that time 
proceeded upon its orderly way. 

The second settlement, which was the real 
beginning of the municipality, started slowly, but 
it had at last reached a basis of Americanism, 
and government by the people. The Neck, Old 
Casco, had become an almost forgotten wilderness, 
but the gifts of nature which attracted the atten- 
tion of the legislative committee were their own 
advertisement. An attempt to resurrect the ghosts 
of the old controversies concerning land titles to 
disturb the prospects of the new community was 
set on foot. The well-known Danforth deed, given 
by the Colony of Massachusetts Bay when it ac- 
quired the Gorges charter, authorized certain 
persons as trustees to apportion the lands accord- 
ing to their discretion, and they had done so to 
a considerable extent. The persons who asserted 
that they were lawful representatives of those old 
trustees and heirs of their grantees, and called 
themselves the Old Proprietors, claimed full au- 
thority over the place and the admission of new 
settlers. Others who had come and occupied 
holdings after the new incorporation and had 
taken. part in the town meetings according to 
Massachusetts Province laws, designated them- 
selves ‘‘the New Proprietors” and demanded rec- 
ognition of their authority. The territory in- 
cluded within the limits of Old Falmouth was 
large and valuable. The controversy became 
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heated and appeals to the courts were taken, 
suggestive of the ruinous contentions of the earlier 
days. It is pleasant to relate that good sense 
and a spirit of conciliation finally prevailed. The 
rights of those occupying in good faith were al- 
lowed by common consent; new apportionments 
were determined by the whole body of inhabitants; 
a system of land grants agreeable to all was 
established, so that peace and good feeling resulted. 
Even the long slumbering claim of Rev. Robert 
Jordan’s heirs were quieted by conveyance to the 
public for a nominal sum from Dominicus Jordan 
‘in behalf of all the Jordans.’’ Quit rents were 
numbered with forgotten things and Falmouth 
people thereafter owned their homesteads in fee. 

It seems almost a contradiction of terms to 
say that after the peace treaty between England 
and France the Indian wars continued with a 
degree of ferocity greater than before, and that 
the new growth of Falmouth was for a long time 
impeded by these implacable hostilities. The old 
French official reports, now accessible, state clearly 
thereason. The pressure by the Canadian officials 
to get possession of America by making interior 
connections in rear of the English occupations 
continued, but their efforts had only feeble support 
from the home country which even then was 
subject to conditions that culminated in the 
disaster of the Revolution. The national resources 
of France were being depleted by the orgies of 
waste and demoralization which marked the reign 
of Louis XV, and the poverty and suffering brought 
upon the people left but little of means or patriotic 
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impulse there to support the military efforts which 
their more enterprising colonists were attempting. 

In the East the Canadians were able to control 
the natives, so that a constant warfare was kept 
up under direction of disguised French leaders, 
and when the doubly harassed Indians would fain 
make peace, as repeatedly they did, savage bands 
were sent from the St. Francis and Becancourt 
missionary villages near Quebec to make murder- 
ous raids, which broke up the peace and brought 
upon the Maine Indians the reputation of utter 
treachery. The location of Falmouth upon the sea 
afforded for it the protection which came from the 
superiority of the English along the ocean front 
but, as it was more of a seaport than a producing 
region, the impossibility of maintaining stable 
settlements away from the shore restricted the 
use of its more particular advantages. 

In 1722 the raids and atrocities had grown so 
pronounced that the Governor and Council made 
public declaration that a condition of open war- 
fare existed. Three garrisons were then estab- 
lished in Falmouth. The following year the whole 
frontier line of settlements was harassed with 
random but deadly attacks. These seemed plainly 
to have their origin in the French-Indian outpost 
actively maintained upon the Kennebec. In 
August, 1724, an English expedition, conducted 
stealthily through the forest, made a sudden 
attack upon the French military and missionary 
village of Norridgewock. The immediate com- 
mander of the detachment was Lieut. Jeremiah 
Moulton of York with his ranger band. Moulton 
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was a boy four years old when York was surprised 

and destroyed by the French and Indian attack 
‘ in 1692. He saw the general massacre there. 
His father was killed, the church and houses 
burned, and he was himself taken a captive to 
Canada. The assault upon Norridgewock was 
a counterpart of that upon York. No quarter 
was asked or given. The tribe was substantially 
annihilated. Father Rale, the missionary leader, 
unselfish in loyalty to his Church and King, died 
like the devoted hero that he was, musket in 
hand, trying to rally his startled and disorganized 
red children. 

The destruction of Norridgewock, like that 
of York, was a dreadful event, but it was effective. 
The Indian warfare in Maine from that time almost 
wholly ceased, though occasional depredations 
occurred until the capture of Quebec by Wolfe 
in 1759. The achievement was celebrated in 
Falmouth as a great victory. In 1727 a general 
conference was held with the remnants of all the 
tribes on Munjoy’s Hill, and this was followed by 
a long period of freedom from hostilities. 

A review of the situation when ten years had 
passed after the establishment of Major Moody 
and his friends upon the Machegonne peninsula 
shows that Old Falmouth, with sound laws and 
careless of fcreign entanglements, might be con- 
sidered as being then upon a stable basis. The 
place was poor, but had a population of more than 
four hundred. Parson Smith in his diary says that 
people came there constantly, “flocking to the 
place.” The public control of the common lands 
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was most beneficial. New inhabitants were ac- 
cepted by vote, and the immigration was limited 
to those who were of character earnest and 
worthy, and likely to make good citizens. Con- 
ditions therefore had worked themselves out so 
that the place had quite generally a selected 
population. The foundations of Falmouth as a 
township and sea-port were being laid in a manner 
so careful as to be a guaranty of a safe and widely 
expanding future. 


ba) 
Tue Buitpine or a Townsuip. 


HE long years that had passed since George 

Cleeve erected his cabin upon Machegonne 

had wrought almost complete changes in 
the New World. In the beginning Maine was 
pre-eminent because of its wealth in furs, fisheries, 
lumber and the amplitude of its harbors. The 
choice places of occupation then were upon the 
convenient coast. Now, when Portland by the 
Sea was in condition to assert itself in earnest, 
the rich fur trade had gone almost completely 
into the hands of the Canadian French. The 
fisheries, though still called ‘‘the New England 
Silver Mine,” were meeting the strong competition 
of those upon the Banks of Newfoundland. The 
lumber business still held its own and _ ship- 
building and commerce had grown into rapidly 
increasing importance. The interior of the coun- 
try was broadening out with farms and villages, 
while the seaboard had developed much of general 
business and water transportation. 

After 1714, when George the First, a German 
who could not even speak the language of the 
country, came to the English throne neither the 
colonies nor the old country itself had much of 
reverence or even of respect for royalty. The 
settlers, who were then old residents on this side 
of the ocean, had been thrown upon their own 
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resources and had been obliged to depend upon 
their own individuality. This had become their 
home land and they had acquired pretty fully the 
feeling of self-reliance. In large part they were 
restless under any limitation upon their political 
freedom of action. The neglect of England was 
the opportunity of America, and the people here 
were, without being themselves aware of it, making 
progress towards independence. Those who came 
seemed from the first to have a vision of a future 
city. Indeed all the conformation of the locality 
suggested such an idea. Falmouth Neck was then 
little better than a wilderness, but its area was 
not large enough for a farming population and its 
little streams could furnish but limited power for 
the turning of the wasteful water wheels of the 
time. 

Early attention was given to the establishment 
of streets. The first of which record is found was 
Broad Street, laid out by Gov. Danforth when 
he held his court at Fort Loyal in 1680. This 
extended inland from the landing place. It was 
the main thoroughfare and had three-acre house 
lots marked upon each side. There was also the 
old country road running westerly from Broad 
Street and following about the course of present 
Congress Street. Another way was laid out 
along the water front. The part of this which 
extended easterly from Broad Street to the meeting 
house upon the point was called Thames Street 
and the westerly portion of the same which reached 
to about present High Street had the name of Fore 
Street. In the period of abandonment these 
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street locations became obliterated by disuse and 
the growth of trees. In 1724 the new municipality 
formally laid out again the old Broad Street, 
giving it the name of High King Street. This 
title remained until 1837 when it yielded to the 
present name of India Street. Old Fore Street 
was also regularly established from Meeting House 
Point westerly to Round Marsh. This street still 
retains its ancient name. It was the chief busi- 
ness thoroughfare. Upon this were ‘‘The black 
wharves and the slips” of Longfellow’s youth, it 
having its course along the waterfront until present 
Commercial Street was filled in and built about 
1850. The portion of the old country road from 
India Street westward to the present junction with 
Middle Street was given bounds and named Back 
Street, and later Queen Street. The other part 
of the country road was called Main Street. 
Back Street and its continuance, Main Street, 
afterwards received in their entirety the present 
name of Congress Street. Middle Street, com- 
mencing on King or India Street and extending to 
the junction at Back or Congress Street, was 
also one of the earliest established and has retained 
its primitive direction and name. Other streets 
were located at about the same time such as Fish 
Street, now Exchange. As the town grew, addi- 
tional ways for travel were laid out quite regularly 
and often with odd names, such as Fiddle Lane 
and Love Lane, most of which names have later 
been altered and more euphonious ones sub- 
stituted. For a long time there were upon the 
Neck large individual holdings of wood land and 
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pasture and tillage like the Bramhall, Brackett 
and Munjoy farms. 

Travelers by land from Falmouth west were 
obliged to follow a shore route, sometimes called 
the King’s Highway, crossing rivers near their 
mouths by ferries. There was a ferry across Old 
Casco River kept by John Pritchard. The first 
ferry landing on the Neck was on the east side of 
Clay Cove, and on the other side at Fort Preble 
Point. It so continued for quite a long time but, 
as it was difficult to ‘‘call across”’ to the ferryman 
on the other side, and in foggy weather signals 
could not be seen, the terminals were moved to 
. about the places used by the present Cape Eliza- 
beth Ferry line. There was a fording place for 
crossing at Stroudwater and in 1738 a bridge was 
built there. Horseback riding was of course the 
only method of travel across the ferries and over 
the wandering trails. 

It is a testimonial to the character of the place 
to note that one of the earliest objects of attention 
was to make provision for the regular exercise of 
religion. In May, 1719, the town appointed Major 
Moody to look out for a suitable minister and 
voted fifty-five pounds for his support. In 1721 
Jonathan Pierpont, a graduate of Harvard College, 
was engaged for six months and the engagement 
was renewed in 1722. The increased harassment 
of the Indian War then caused an interruption 
for a couple of years. In 1720 they had voted to 
build a meeting-house but the work went on 
slowly. In 1722 the General Court made a grant 
of forty pounds to assist in the purpose and the 
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frame was covered and enclosed. Danger of im- 
pending attacks upon the town made this a time 
of destitution and distraction. In 1725 Major 
Moody and Benjamin York in behalf of the town 
engaged workmen and the outside of the building 
was finished but without glass in the windows. 
The location was at north side of Middle and 
west side of India Streets. This was the condition 
June 23, 1725 when Rev. Thomas Smith came to 
preach temporarily. The arrival of Mr. Smith, 
who was then but twenty-three years old, began 
a new era in the ecclesiastical affairs of the town 
and had great influence upon the town itself. 
He had graduated from Harvard in 1720 and had 
declined a very favorable call to a Massachusetts 
parish. He continued preaching and the next 
year received an invitation to remain at an annual 
salary of two hundred and thirty-three dollars and 
board. After long deliberation he accepted and 
was regularly ordained March 8, 1727. 

| Mr. Smith was during all of his long life active 
in public as well as in church affairs and a man of 
influence in the community. From his first coming 
he kept a private, personal diary which has been 
published with annotations, and as it makes 
constant references to current events, there is 
found in it a most valuable account of the devel- 
opment of the place and the manners and lives of 
its people. The pastorate of Rev. Thomas Smith 
continued until his decease in 1795, at the great 
age of ninety-four years. In 1764 Rev. Samuel 
Deane became his assistant and was his successor. 
Mr. Deane also kept a quite full diary. 
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All of Old Falmouth was established by the 
General Court as a single parish and so continued 
until the Cape Elizabeth portion, west of Fore 
River, was in 1737 made a parish by itself. In 
1753 New Casco, east of the Presumpscot, was 
incorporated as a church organization, and in 
1759 Stroudwater was also separated, becoming 
the fourth of the parishes within the town. All 
of them were of the so-called territorial order 
which supported religious worship by legal col- 
lection of Church rates. Willis, in his history, 
gives a very good account of the organization of 
the churches. 

As early as possible attention was bestowed 
upon education and the establishment of schools. 
During the earlier years the dwellings were widely 
separated and there was continual danger of 
hostile attacks. In those times the children were 
dependent upon the little that their parents could 
give in the way of instruction. The first school- 
master mentioned was Robert Bayley, who in 
1733 was hired at a yearly salary of seventy 
pounds to keep a school six months upon the 
Neck and three months each on the south side 
of Fore River and on the north side of Back Cove. 
He was succeeded in 1736 by a Mr. Sewall and 
after him Nicholas Hodge, a Harvard graduate. 
Then Samuel Stone kept a school on Center Street. 
In 1745 came Stephen Longfellow, great-grand- 
father of the poet, who was for fifteen years the 
principal instructor in the town. During all the 
time from the first the schools have been, as they 
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are now, a principal part in the upbuilding of the 
community establishment. 

Of this constructive period there is little to say 
further than that Falmouth continued to increase, 
not with great rapidity but with steady and 
harmonious development. Trade and commerce 
grew to be the leading interests of the coast towns, 
and among them Falmouth early attained prom- 
inence. It was soon surpassing York and Pema- 
quid and becoming the chief commercial emporium 
of Maine. The export and import trade with the 
English, the French and also the Spanish sugar 
producing localities in the West Indies and places 
along the Caribbean Sea, increased to such extent 
as to attract attention abroad. The building of 
ships as well as the shipping itself formed a large 
part of the business of the place. An incidental 
reference to Falmouth Neck in 1727 mentions 
thirty ships as being at the same time in the 
harbor besides a considerable number under con- 
struction upon the stocks. The procuring of 
masts for the vessels of the King’s navy and 
for the English merchant marine was a large 
and very lucrative business. The superior qual- 
ity of English shipping was due in no small 
degree to the lordly pines of Maine which gave 
superior area of expansion for their sails. Col. 
Thomas Westbrook of Stroudwater who had, it is 
said, made the first of such shipments from 
Dunstan Landing, Scarboro, in 1719, and had 
come to Stroudwater in 1727, was made the mast 
agent for the British King. 
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No official census of population was taken in 
those days, but the references in the private 
diaries and occasional estimates suggest a con- 
tinual and steady increase in the number of 
inhabitants and its business operations. In 1735 
all of Maine constituted the single county of York, 
and in that year Falmouth was made a half shire 
town with York, and the Court of Common Pleas 
held its sessions alternately in each place. In 
1738 it is noted that there was built at the lower 
falls on the Presumpscot River a mill dam which 
was the most extensive piece of constructive work 
which at that time had ever been attempted in 
Maine, and that it was required to have included 
in it a sufficient fish way for the passage of the 
migratory fish that annually came in great 
numbers. 

Yet, over the expanding prospects of this 
enterprising town we note the almost constant 
shadow of threatened war and the fear of hostile 
attacks. The French had never admitted that 
the name “‘ Acadia,” in the peace treaty concession 
of 1718, included anything west of the St. Croix 
River. By way of the strenuous trail up the 
Chaudiere, over the rocky height of land and down 
the Kennebec, constant communication was kept 
up with the Indians of Maine. It was but little 
help that the Canadians received from their cor- 
rupt and dissipated King, but there was no relax- 
ation of their own activities. Falmouth . was 
protected in its rear by a tier of frontier settlements 
that were growing up. Buxton, called Narra- 
gansett No. 1, Gorham or Narragansett No. 7, 
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also Windham and present Brunswick had res- 
idents hardy but few in number. In these 
settlements the musket and the garrison houses 
were with the pioneers necessary adjuncts of the 
plow and the woodman’s axe. Yet, on its un- 
fortified water frontage Falmouth was conspicu- 
ously open to foreign aggression. George the 
Second was the British King and his government 
as yet had but little thought of the colonies, 
except that their markets were becoming of ac- 
count to the mother country. In 1741 the so- 
called war of the Austrian succession, involving 
France, England and Spain came on. The Span- 
ish power, as well as that of France, was still of 
large account upon the sea. A grant of money 
was made by the General Court for the building 
of a breastwork fort for protection of the exposed 
shore and harbor. Col. Samuel Waldo of Fal- 
mouth was made commander of a regiment which 
was raised. Blockhouses were established, and 
even the house of Parson Thomas Smith was put 
into condition for defence. Open war was soon 
declared between England and France. Even 
before that time the coastwise skippers had re- 
ported that the French fortifications at the east- 
ward were being put into condition for offensive 
warfare. Not only Falmouth but all of New 
England was alarmed. The Indians, too, under 
skillful and crafty guidance were everywhere mak- 
ing hostile raids at unexpected places and times. 
Thus this town of varied fortune, but always 
attractive and progressive, found itself facing a 
condition of affairs which might well cause serious 
apprehension. 


et 
LOUISBURG AND THE END oF THE FRENCH MENACE. 


N the year 1745 there was brought about an 
I event which was of great moment in colonial 
affairs. The supposedly impregnable French 
fortress of Louisburg was captured by an aggre- 
gation of almost unorganized train bands of colo- 
nial militia. Although our Falmouth was but one 
of a considerable number of participants in the 
undertaking, the accomplishment itself was of 
sufficient importance to effect a marked influence 
upon the future prospects of this municipality. 
On the southeast side of Cape Breton Island, 
in a very prominent position was early located a 
small town known as English Harbor. This, at 
the time of the peace of Utrecht, 1713, was in the 
hands of the French and they claimed that it did 
not pass to the English by the cession of Acadia. 
About 1720, according to plans drawn, it is said, 
by Vauban, their greatest military engineer, they 
began to fortify the place, and in the succeeding 
twenty-five years had spent upon it a sum equiv- 
alent to ten million dollars of modern money. 
It blocked the way to any hostile ascent of the 
St. Lawrence and with its ample harbor and rock- 
bound shores afforded an admirable base of sup- 
plies from which a French squadron might threaten 
Falmouth, Boston or any other English city upon the 
Atlantic coast. It was a safe resort for their 
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piratical privateers and military expeditions. This 
was claimed to be, next to Gibraltar, the strongest 
fortified place in the world. 

Immediately upon the declaration of war in 
1744 the French commander sent a squadron which 
surprised and destroyed the little English port of 
Canseau, in Nova Scotia, and the prisoners there 
captured were taken to Louisburg and soon after 
were exchanged. William Vaughan, a graduate of 
Harvard and an enterprising man of large affairs, 
had an estate on the Damariscotta River, and his 
properties, as well as those of others were in im- 
minent danger of destruction. Some of the returned 
captives informed him that the fortifications of 
Louisburg, and the garrison as well, were in a state 
of complete demoralization. Vaughan conceived a 
plan, which Parkman, by reason of its foolhardiness 
calls ‘‘A Mad-Scheme,” to surprise and capture 
this extensive and supposedly impregnable for- 
tress. William Shirley was the King’s governor 
of the Massachusetts Province, which included 
Maine. Shirley took hold of the proposition with 
enthusiasm and called together the members of 
the General Court in secret session. Most of 
them regarded the project as little less than a 
piece of insane folly. Finally, however, it was 
voted by a majority of one to make the attempt. 
Other colonies were urged to join, but while they 
did not refuse they gave but little of assistance. 

In Massachusetts, and in Maine especially, 
where the harbors were full of fishermen and water 
craft thrown out of employment by the war, the 
suggestion of such an expedition was taken up 
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almost with the zeal of crusaders. The other 
colonies entered upon the proposition more cau- 
tiously. Within seven weeks from the issuance of 
the Governor’s call for volunteers the preparations 
had hastily been made and the armament was 
afloat. On March 24th the colonial fleet sailed 
from Nantasket. No particular records were kept, 
but it is reckoned that there were in the expedition 
about 4000 fighting men, exclusive of the sailors, 
and of these some 3600 came from Massachusetts. 
Included in this latter number, and reckoned as 
Massachusetts men, more than one-third part were 
sturdy pioneers from Maine. Each volunteer 
received six pence per day and furnished his own 
musket and clothing. The commander of the 
expeditionary force was William Pepperell of 
Kittery. The second in command was Brigadier 
General Samuel Waldo of Falmouth and Col. 
Jedediah Preble of the same place was another 
participant, and Capt. Moses Pearson was com- 
mander of the local company. Capt. Edward 
Tyng, also of Falmouth, was naval commodore 
of the fleet. On April 5th, before the ice had 
gone out, the expedition arrived at its rendezvous. 
The fortifications were surrounded by moats, 
ditches and other special defences. Within the 
embrasures of the fortress were 148 cannon. The 
defenders had heard of the Yankee approach but 
treated it only with scornful derision. 

The whole account reads like an improbable 
romance. The French garrison was composed of 
some six hundred regulars, a large part of whom 
were Swiss mercenaries, also some fourteen hun- 
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dred militia and the inhabitants of the town, all 
of these being in a nearly mutinous condition. 
The attack began with arush. May 2d, Vaughan 
led four hundred of his hardy frontiersmen to the 
hills in rear and captured the magazines of ammu- 
nition and naval stores with quantities of pitch 
and tar. These were set on fire and the dense 
smoke drifted down over the grand battery, 
frightening the garrison who could not estimate 
the number of the attacking force. A company 
of two hundred men within those walls, it is said, 
might easily have stood off an attack by five 
thousand without cannon. 

This was the decisive event of the siege. The 
terrified occupants fled, and Vaughan from within, 
made report, ‘‘By the grace of God and the 
courage of thirteen men I have entered the royal 
battery.”’ The expedition, however, was soon in 
desperate straits. The harbor was in possession 
of the French and supplies ran low. Almost 
accidentally four English men-of-war, urged by 
Governor Shirley, came and with the Colonial 
fleet. took possession of the harbor. A large sixty- 
four gun French frigate, loaded with ammunition 
and stores, arrived and Commodore Tyng, by a 
pretended attack, lured the French ship into the 
harbor where she was surrounded by the English 
and colonial war ships and surrendered. This 
captured supply saved the expedition. The siege 
went on with more than two months of hardship 
and endurance. Half of the attacking force had 
become wasted away by military losses, exposure 
and sickness. A bold front was then put on with 
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reports of large reinforcements on the way, and 
on June 17, 1745, the whole great establishment 
was surrendered upon the sole condition that all 
the garrison and inhabitants should be transported 
to France. This proposition the assailants gladly 
conceded. 

The capture of Louisburg occasioned inex- 
pressible rejoicing. Parson Smith tells of the 
wasteful consumption of gunpowder and the 
recklessness of the celebration in Falmouth when 
the result was made known. There, most of the 
able-bodied men had gone with the expedition. 
It was more than a triumph. It was an historical 
and a national event. The news was received in 
England with astonishment as well as joy, and in 
France with consternation. The rude colonials 
had accomplished this amazing undertaking upon 
their own initiative and practically without as- 
sistance. Europe awakened to the fact that a new 
continent had become a factor in world affairs. 
As to Old Falmouth it found itself in a position of 
pronounced leadership. 

The war with France continued, and affairs 
upon the English part went on with small success. 
One result of Louisburg was that the French 
government was aroused by the impending danger 
to their American possessions. The next year 
the most powerful fleet that had ever been sent 
to North America sailed from Brest for Cape 
Breton and Nova Scotia. One of their . most 
experienced commanders was in charge of the 
whole force. He was to retake the lost fortification 
and then range along the entire coast of the 
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English colonies. They were to winter in Casco 
Bay. The alarm in Falmouth was intense. A 
town meeting was held and the selectmen were 
directed to make every effort for defence. Several 
blockhouses were built, and they also had two great 
guns as a part of their plunder from Louisburg. 
At Spring Point, where Fort Preble now stands, 
was erected a battery, the first of Portland 
fortifications. It was a plucky undertaking, but 
how long this bold defensive would have held 
back eleven ships of the line and twenty frigates, 
if the crisis had come, one can imagine. 

The expedition, however, did not get started 
until autumn, and when they arrived they found 
no safe harbor into which they might sail. A 
tremendous September gale came on and a con- 
siderable number of the ships foundered upon the 
rocks and many of the transports were lost with 
their cargoes of troops. The whole expedition 
was disorganized, and it is said the admiral com- 
mitted suicide. The battered fleet and army 
sought winter quarters where they suffered ex- 
tremely from exposure and found no opportunity 
to refit. In the spring the fleet again sailed, but 
only to be overtaken by another tempestuous 
storm by which it was so much weakened that 
the expedition was abandoned, and the remains 
of the forces returned to France. The result was 
quite like that of the destruction of the great 
Spanish Armada. The failure of this powerful 
armament was regarded by the colonies as a 
special intervention of divine providence in their 
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favor, the more so because no English ships were 
sent to aid in their defense. 

The French in Canada during these years of 
warfare put forth their best efforts to keep up 
constant attacks by land upon the settlements. 
This was done by sending expeditionary leaders 
with ammunition and supplies and promoting 
Indian hostilities. Their government was strictly 
military in character and all of their people could 
be utilized for war purposes. The Canadian 
offensive, however, was limited as all of their 
strength and more was needed to maintain their 
hostile line opposed to the English and Iroquois 
along the southwestern frontier. Falmouth, how- 
ever, was to some extent protected by the outlying 
buffer towns on the one side and the sea upon the 
other, but her people were kept in continual alarm 
although they constantly sent military expeditions 
to assist other places. 

In 1748 came the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 
The incompetency of the government of George II 
had won little of advantage over the equal 
incompetency and the dissolute corruption of that 
of Louis XV. Both were weary of war and a 
nominal peace was contracted. The treaty, how- 
ever, avoided the disputed question of boundaries 
and by it was ceded back the respective territorial 
conquests. To the dismay of the people here this 
compact restored Louisburg again to France. The 
feeling of resentment occasioned by that act was 
never appeased nor forgotten. It was not alone 
that they were angered and humiliated, but they 
felt that the main bulwark for safety to themselves 
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and their homes which they had won at desperate 
cost had been ruthlessly cast aside, and that their 
welfare was held in contemptuous disregard by 
England. Notwithstanding the barren treaty, 
hostilities in America scarcely came to a halt. 
Upon invitation of Gov. Shirley a general con- 
vention of Indians with their chiefs was held in 
1749 on Falmouth Neck. A general peace agree- 
ment was negotiated, but in a brief time the 
murderous attacks went on as before. 

Between France and England the possession 
of America had become the grand prize to be 
settled only by the arbitrament of war. The 
earlier contest had been waged between colonial 
New France upon the one side and colonial New 
England upon the other. Now came a struggle 
in which each nation put forth its utmost efforts. 
Able French commanders kept pushing on their 
connections in the West from Montreal to New 
Orleans. In 1753 George Washington was sent 
to investigate the encroachments upon Virginia. 
In 1755 General Braddock with an English force 
was defeated in their attempt to drive back the 
French aggression. Finally, in 1756, open war 
was declared, a war that it was said was kindled 
in the American forest. 

At first the English campaigns were every- 
where so unsuccessful that the King unwillingly 
called to the head of the government William Pitt, 
the Great Commoner, afterwards Earl of Chatham, 
and gave to him almost unlimited powers. The 
war was thenceforth managed practically by two 
dictators. On the French side was Louise, Mar- 
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quise de Pompadour, the pampered mistress of 
Louis XV, who controlled the Court and directed 
the war, making and unmaking ministers and 
generals. On the other was one of the master 
minds of English history, the organizer of victories 
and one of her most comprehensive statesmen. 
The situation of affairs changed at once. Pitt’s 
first aim was to retake Louisburg, the guardian 
outpost of Canada. In 1758 a great military and 
naval expedition was sent for its capture. The 
contest was long and severe, but it was successful, 
and the way was opened for an advance upon 
Quebec. The result there is too well known to 
call for description. Upon the Plains of Abraham 
the fate of America was decided. This was 
substantially the end of the war. By the treaty 
of Paris, February 10, 1763, the French claim of 
ownership was ended forever. The Pompadour 
consented with the contemptuous remark, ‘“‘ Let 
them have it, it is only a few acres of snow.” 
The effect of the long contest upon the Amer- 
ican settlements had been in many ways nearly as 
far-reaching as the victory. The colonies, selfish 
and jealous in feeling towards each other, had been 
compelled by common danger to unite for common 
defence. Pacificists though they all desired to be, 
they had been forced by the very instinct of self- 
preservation to become the most hardy and self- 
reliant of soldiers. By an irresistible chain of 
circumstances there had unwittingly been as- 
sembled the conditions that accomplished later 
the building of a nation. Locally, here, the 
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feeling was chiefly one of extreme relief that the 
long-standing French menace was ended. Our 
town had contributed to the result by sending a 
fine quota of active men. 


XIII 
FatmMoutH Improves 1Ts OpporTuUNITIES. 


URING the years, of which mention has 
D been made, when there was constant dan- 
ger of impending attacks from without, 
Falmouth had, with land titles in a safe condition 
and a sturdy and self-reliant population, kept up 
a constant though not rapid growth. In 1753, 
just prior to the beginning of the seven years war 
with France, there were, according to the estimate 
of Willis, within the whole township about twenty- 
seven hundred inhabitants, and upon the part 
called Falmouth Neck some 720, including 21 
slaves or servants. Slavery was then legal and 
was continued until abolished by the Massa- 
chusetts statute in 1783. In 1760, after the 
capture of Quebec, the number of residents upon 
the peninsula was reckoned at about one thousand. 
The Neck, as it was called, had acquired a com- 
mercial character of its own and was the chief seat 
of business and the largest center of population 
in the town. It was so nearly surrounded by 
water that it was practically an island. A bridge 
over Fore River at Stroudwater became altogether 
necessary. About 1739 it was represented to the 
General Court that the town had been to near 
two thousand pounds sterling charge for building 
a meeting-house, bridges and fortifications, and 
it obtained authority to levy a tax upon the un- 
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improved lands. Later a lottery was granted for 
the purpose of building a bridge over the Pre- 
sumpscot at the lower falls. 

Frequent reference is made to the issue of 
paper currency by Massachusetts and the con- 
sequent disturbance of all financial affairs by its 
depreciation. This began after the disastrous and 
costly expedition against Quebec in 1690 and 
continued intermittently until a large volume 
was put out to cover the expense of the armament 
assembled for the campaign against Louisburg. 
Parson Smith in his diary remarks, ‘‘’Tis a time of 
great perplexity and distress here on account of the 
sinking of the paper currency.” The English 
government in 1748 appropriated the equivalent 
of nearly one million dollars in modern money to 
reimburse the outlay incurred by the colonials 
for the Louisburg adventure and this was wisely 
applied to taking up the depreciated paper bills 
in circulation at a rate of about fifty per cent. of 
face value. Coined silver, the Spanish milled 
dollar, was then made the basis of currency 
values. After a period of stringency the currency 
was established and maintained upon a specie 
standard to the great advantage of all business 
transactions. 

The production of lumber became the principal 
industry. This had been from the first one of 
the larger products of this as well as of other parts 
of Maine. There were saw mills upon all available 
streams, those at Saccarappa falls being spoken 
of as the most valuable. On the Neck the first 
saw mill was probably at Capisic and in 1752 
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there were ten saw and grist mills within the 
limits of the first parish. In 1765 Mr. Smith 
remarks of the export trade, ‘‘The ships loading 
here are a wonderful benefit; they take off vast 
quantities of timber, masts, oar rafters, boards, 
etc.” The teams ‘‘carting boards from Sacca- 
rap to Portland Pier” were almost a procession. 
The exports of masts for the King’s navy and 
English shipping was a vastly profitable business. 
This was the central situation for procuring masts 
for the royal navy. The list of prices paid is 
almost surprising. As much as five hundred 
dollars was obtained for the larger sizes. Col. 
Thomas Westbrook was the appointed government 
agent for the procuring of masts and in 1727 he 
came here from Portsmouth, from which place 
the business had been transferred to Falmouth 
which, as was said, ‘‘with its fine harbor had 
peculiar commodiousness to carry on such busi- 
ness.”” There was considerable of trouble caused 
by want of grist mills. That kind of business was 
necessarily intermittent and often had to be en- 
couraged by granting to them a monopoly within 
certain defined districts. There was for a long time 
a grist mill run by wind power on the rocky hill 
upon which the Elks Club building now stands. 
The profits derived from lumber, shipping and 
trade were so large that agriculture was neglected 
and at times there was difficulty in obtaining 
proper food supplies. There was a large’ and 
constant influx of new people from other places 
and the population increased at a rapid rate. 

The continued need of additional ships pro- 
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moted shipbuilding, and this became a very im- 
portant auxiliary and a lucrative branch of busi- 
ness and laid the foundation for considerable 
fortunes. The first of the many ship yards 
mentioned in town was on the cove east of India 
Street and this continued for nearly a century. 
Commercial business by water was more than 
coastwise or local, for foreign ships also came and 
went and the products of the port of Falmouth 
were carried in vessels to England and other 
distant countries. A naval officer was appointed 
here by the British government in 1730, and in 
1758 the increasing business of the town warranted 
the establishment of this as a regular collection 
district. Francis Waldo was the first collector 
of customs and Stephen Longfellow acted for a 
time as deputy. The district now existing of the 
port of Portland and Falmouth has continued 
from that time until the present. This appoint- 
ment recalls the organization in England of a 
Board of Commissioners for managing the com- 
mercial matters of the plantations. These Acts 
of Trade and the Navigation Acts made the whole 
industry of the colonies subservient to the man- 
ufacturing business and wealth of England. The 
arbitrary enforcement of these laws, prohibiting 
as they did colonial enterprise of that kind and 
largely commercial business, also was one of the 
potent causes which turned the current of loyalty 
away from the mother country. 

In the enumeration of the inhabitants mention 
is made of eleven French neutrals. These were 
a part of the Acadians who had been deported 
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from their homes at the head of the Bay of Fundy. 
An alleged incident of this deportation was the 
subject of Longfellow’s romantic and beautiful 
poem Evangeline. This colony had for a long 
time been regarded as a serious problem. A 
company of Breton French had established them- 
selves in that place. They were near enough to 
the dreaded fortress of Louisburg to be able to 
furnish supplies to the garrison there and also, 
it was said, contributed to it constant recruits. 
They were invincible in their loyalty to France 
and, although their location had been by treaty 
definitely transferred to the English, they stub- 
bornly refused to take an oath of allegiance. They 
declared themselves to be neutrals in the contest 
between the nations. The plan for the deporta- 
tion was not intended to be unnecessarily harsh. 
Families were not separated except by accident, 
though their homes were destroyed. They were 
taken in groups to various English settlements 
from Maine to New Orleans. But they every- 
where held themselves aloof and would not work 
or mingle with the English. A part drifted to 
Northern Maine and there formed the settlement 
at Madawaska. Another group made a colony 
of their own west of New Orleans in Louisiana 
where their descendants remain still unchanged. 
The Falmouth company were cared for as paupers 
until they went elsewhere and disappeared. 
After the fall of Quebec scarcely any of the 
formerly numerous Indians were found in Maine. 
For them the long war had been one of extermina- 
tion. The French had no mercy for their red 
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allies except so far as they could use them to help 
their own cause, and always ingeniously kept 
them from making peace. The natives were 
driven from the sea-shore where, as the numerous 
shell heaps still bear witness, they had found sub- 
sistence in the long winters. Their corn fields 
and summer planting grounds were laid waste. 
Only a small proportion were slain in combat, but 
they were wasted away by famine, disease and 
exposure. A few of the pitiful remnant went to 
the Indian settlements at Becancour and St. 
Francis near Quebec, and the little colonies of 
Penobscots at Indian Old Town and of the Passa- 
maquoddies in Eastern Maine are all that remain. 

The whole district of Maine was originally 
included in the one county of Yorkshire or York. 
It has been noted that Falmouth was in 1735 made 
a half shire town for holding terms of the Inferior 
Court and Court of Common Sessions. In 1760 
the estimated population of Maine was about 
twenty-four thousand and was rapidly increasing. 
That of the whole township of Falmouth was then 
reckoned at near thirty-seven hundred. On the 
part that afterwards became Portland the number 
had grown to about one thousand. This year, 
1760, the General Court organized two new coun- 
ties; Cumberland, including its present territory 
~ together with that of Oxford, and Lincoln, com- 
prising the rest of Maine, exclusive of York 
County, which was restricted to about the Scar- 
boro southwesterly line extended. Falmouth quite 
naturally became the county seat. This name 
was then commonly assumed to refer to the 
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business peninsula, the other parts having their 
own local designations. The old meeting-house 
on King or India Street served for a court house 
until 1774 and it, together with a new unfinished 
county building were destroyed by the Mowatt 
bombardment in 1775. The records in the Reg- 
istry of Deeds and of the Courts here begin with 
the year 1760. 

A remonstrance sent to the General Court by the 
town of Kittery prior to 1760 protesting against its 
tax valuation as being out of proportion with that 
of Falmouth, refers to the flourishing condition 
of the latter town and states that the situation 
of the place exceeds all others in the county of 
Yorkshire for trading by sea to all parts, and in 
supplies of all sorts of lumber by land; and has 
salt and fresh rivers with profitable mills, timber, 
wood and every commodity, and fish of all sorts; 
it also abounds with good farms and cattle, trade 
and merchandise both by sea and land; the place 
is the beauty and riches and strength of the 
county; it has eight military companies in town, 
a commodious harbor for ships; daily they are 
increasing in numbers and wealth. The fact that 
in 1765 fifty new buildings were erected corrob- 
orates this statement. 

An excellent map contained in the Willis 
history for description of the destruction wrought 
by the Mowatt bombardment, shows well-pro- 
portioned outlines like those of a city. Most of 
the more thickly occupied part and buildings 
were located between India Street and Monument 
Square, extending back to Congress Street. The 
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two ends of the peninsula were covered with 
bushes and woods. Evidently, there was but 
little of good timber remaining. There were the 
large Brackett and Bramhall farms and the Mun- 
joy tract with a considerable of ‘‘commons”’ used 
for pastures and otherwise. Although the general 
elevation was high except the central part between 
the two principal hills there were several large 
spaces designated as swamps, especially between 
Brackett Street and Bramhall Hill. The old first 
parish meeting-house built in 1740 was conspicuous 
as was in lesser degree the Episcopal Church and 
the old court house on Hampshire Street. The 
water front on both sides of India Street showed 
numerous wharves extending back to Fore Street. 
The rough condition of the unoccupied parts is 
emphasized by the fact that a bear was killed 
in Anthony Brackett’s swamp near the Williston 
Church in 1769 and that in 1772 a moose was 
found roaming about in the woods north of Con- 
gress Street. 

The general references concerning what is now 
Portland by the Sea in those days immediately 
prior to the Revolution, disclose a well-to-do and 
contented populace. Most of them owned their 
own homes and dwelt in a feeling of security. 
They were well supplied with the comforts of 
life. Currency was scarce, but an easy system of 
barter balanced the exchange of products. The 
moral tone of the community was excellent. The 
schools were regularly established, those of public 
character being supplemented by private instruct- 
ors. The churches were both religious and also 
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places of weekly social gatherings. There the 
women exerted an almost preponderating influence. 
There was considerable of class feeling and the 
‘“‘quality people” carried their heads high, but 
when they met in ‘‘generall town meeting” each 
might be his own spokesman. Threatening clouds, 
however, were even then showing themselves in 
dealings with England, where they should have 
been least expected. Harsh and oppressive laws 
were causing resentment and opposition, but the 
idea of open rupture seemed too remote for any 
actual consideration. 


XIV 
Britisp Cotonitat Pourcrrs Create Hostitiry. 


HE causes of the American Revolution are 

quite generally attributed to sentimental 

objection against the injustice of taxation 
without representation and resentment aroused 
by arbitrary laws. This explanation is to a great 
extent true, but there were also underlying reasons 
of a very practical nature. After 1675, the year 
of King Philip’s War, the supervision of the 
colonies had been in the hands of a standing 
committee of the English Privy Council, commonly 
called the Lords of Trade. During the seventy 
years that elapsed between the overthrow of the 
Stuart dynasty and the victory of Wolfe upon the 
Plains of Abraham there was perpetual menace 
from France, and it was manifestly unwise for 
the British government to do anything to weaken 
the loyalty of the colonies. They were therefore 
left very much to themselves. 

Fundamentally, the ideas of the people here 
had become altogether different from those of the 
old world. There the common thought was 
guided by the superstitions and restrictions of the 
past which knew nothing of the rights of ordinary 
men. The control of the masses by the classes was 
regarded by the high, and by the low as well, as a 
part of the general course of nature. Here, in 
the new environment, individual effort was neces- 
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sary for successful living. The questions of the 
natural rights of men were, upon the opposite 
sides of the ocean, altogether divergent, and they 
constantly grew more conflicting. The two doc- 
trines, one the sovereignty of King and Parliament, 
and the other, government based upon the consent 
of the governed, were the leading theories of the 
eighteenth century. 

When George the Third came to the English 
throne in 1760 the aggressive power of France had 
been largely eliminated. The new King was 
arbitrary and bigoted. During that century very 
few Englishmen had or expected to have a vote. 
The real governing power lay in a titled aristocracy 
and an exclusive, privileged, autocratic upper 
class whose main interest was trade and self- 
advancement. William Pitt, the elder, had a 
vision of a great united empire of English-speaking 
people, but those who thought as he did were in 
a minority. To those in control, colonial pos- 
sessions were regarded as little other than a species 
of property to be managed and exploited for 
profit. This was the general purpose of that 
colonial policy which caused the division. It was 
quite fully exemplified in Ireland where manu- 
factures were suppressed, free trade disallowed 
and the proceeds of industry taken to the limit 
of bare existence. 

In this region the return to France of the great 
Louisburg fortification and harbor was a cause of 
intense indignation. It seemed like a cold-blooded 
bargaining away of their hard-won guaranty for 
safety. They believed that had it not been for 
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the providential destruction of the hostile expe- 
dition by extraordinary tempestuous storms their 
coast and settlements would have been ravaged 
and laid waste. A minor but irritating thing was 
the sending abroad through the common forests 
of the King’s mast agents to select for the royal 
navy the finest of the trees. The Broad R., often 
called the Broad Arrow because the letter was 
cut with straight lines, seemed like an intrusion 
upon private property. The so-called Navigation 
Acts and the oppressive Laws of Trade were not 
only offensive but were ruinous to business. By 
these statutes cargoes to and from foreign ports 
were required to be landed first in England and 
there pay aduty. Falmouth and other towns had 
built up a large and profitable trade with the 
West Indies and other parts. Such rules were in 
the nature of a prohibition of foreign commerce, 
as the cargoes would have to be transported twice 
across the ocean instead of by the direct route, 
besides making the customs payment. Some of 
these statutes were passed quite early but for a 
long time they were contemptuously disregarded, 
and the mother country was not in position to 
enforce them. Smuggling became the common 
rule and was carried with it no reproach by the 
best merchants and shipmasters. They won pop- 
ular applause instead of punishment, while an 
informer was liable to be roughly dealt with. 

It was not until after 1756 that the British 
government embarked upon the continental policy 
in its full extent. A mere reference to those laws 
shows their oppressive and confiscatory character. 
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The reason alleged was the repayment of expenses 
incurred for the defence of the colonies, but as 
they had in general been left to protect themselves 
until the seven years war, when Britain made her 
vast gains of territory, the actual and often 
declared purpose was in fact merely an excuse for 
making their outside properties a source of revenue. 

One of the earliest of the offensive enactments 
was the issuance of Writs of Assistance. These 
writs authorized officers to break open and search, 
without warrant or description, any places what- 
ever and to arrest persons suspected of having 
contraband goods. No dwelling or individual any- 
where was safe from intrusion at the option of the 
holder of the general writ. The duties had been 
purposely fixed at rates so high as to make legit- 
imate American trade impossible and smuggling 
was the only recourse. The colonials paid their 
own expenses by local taxation and they deeply. 
resented the demand for enforced contributions to 
Britain. Such strenuous objection was made to 
the tyrannical character of the Act that the 
enforcement was for a time suspended, though 
their naval officers were authorized to act any- 
where as customs officers in their discretion, with 
trials to be held outside of colonial jurisdiction. 

In 1765 the celebrated Stamp Act was passed. 
This ordained that all instruments in writing 
among the colonies should be null and void unless 
executed on stamped paper, for which high duty 
should be paid to the crown. When this law came 
into effect there was opposition so general that 
all business was suspended and universal protest 
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made. The Stamp Tax was repealed, but the 
repeal was followed by the imposition of duties 
upon glass and other necessaries of life, including 
tea. Non-importation agreements then became 
general, by which nearly all men and women bound 
themselves to abstain from the use of English 
goods. 

Fuel was added to the flames by sending two 
regiments of regular troops to Boston as notice 
that compulsory measures to quiet the popular 
unrest were in order. The Boston Massacre fol- 
lowed, when a company of troops, upon being 
insulted and stoned, fired upon the crowd, killing 
several persons. Then it was enacted that if any 
magistrate, soldier or revenue officer should be 
indicted for killing individuals his trial should be 
had only in England. This was construed as 
being an implied approval of the so-called mas- 
sacre. 

Step by step passion was aroused upon each 
side until an issue was practically forced by the 
throwing into the harbor of the dutiable tea by 
a Boston mob Dec. 16, 1773. This occasioned 
the passage of the Boston Port Bill forbidding the 
entrance or leaving of any ship at that port, even 
with necessary supplies. Other enactments more 
and more stringent followed. Town meetings and 
election of local officials were suppressed. This 
caused the formation of associations called Sons 
of Liberty, having for their motto ‘“‘Give me 
Liberty or give me Death.” Upon suggestion of 
Massachusetts, delegates were chosen by the col- 
onies and they formed the Continental Congress. 
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One disturbance after another came on. The 
Parliament in 1774 declared by vote that their 
American subjects were in rebellion. In 1775 
the crisis came in the repulse of the red-coat 
troops by the so-called homespun rustics of 
Lexington. 

It is interesting to trace the continued and 
responsive effect shown in Falmouth by its public 
demonstrations. There the population were nat- 
urally loyal, but they had come up out of great 
tribulation, and from the nature of their environ- 
ment they were particularly alert and self-assert- 
ive. Upon Boston and Falmouth also as com- 
mercial places the force of the suppressive laws 
bore most heavily. In each place the town 
meetings were the popular forum. 

It was in 1764 that aggressive action was first 
taken by Parliament for the enforcement of the 
Sugar Act, so-called, though it had been pro- 
mulgated a long time before. It provided for 
the imposition of heavy duties upon West India 
goods and products of foreign growth and man- 
ufacture for the benefit of the English treasury, 
but during the war period it had not been seriously 
considered. The parliamentary action produced 
serious effect upon the business of Falmouth, but 
not much was done except to make protests and 
to file complaints regarding the injury and losses 
sustained. The next year, when this proceeding 
was followed by the passage of the Stamp Act, 
which imposed heavy revenue taxes upon all kinds 
of business transactions, the people got together 
and instructed Col. Samuel Waldo, their represent- 
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ative to the General Court, to use his utmost 
endeavors to obtain relief for this province. When 
the time of enforcement came and the stamped 
papers arrived the whole country was ina ferment. 
In Falmouth the inhabitants assembled in a body 
and marched to the custom house and having 
obtained the odious blanks, carried them through 
the streets and burned them publicly. The repeal 
of the Act came soon and was greeted with drums 
beating, colors flying and a brilliant illumination 
of the Court House. 

The repeal, however, was followed by the pas- 
sage of a new and far-extended law which imposed 
revenue taxes upon tea and most of the necessaries 
of life, and Boston made a great and vigorous 
protest. The people of Falmouth in meeting 
assembled then voted the thanks of the town to 
Boston and pledged themselves to endeavor at 
all times to suppress the use of foreign imports. 
Parson Deane’s journal shows how generally and 
vigorously this was done. When in 1767 the 
garrison of British troops arrived in Boston the 
Falmouth town meeting voiced its protest, declaring 
that a standing army in times of peace was an 
invasion of the rights of the people. The news 
of the Boston massacre in 1770 caused great 
excitement and deep resentment. During the 
immediate years following there was upon the 
British side a more determined purpose of coercion, 
and upon the other a constantly increasing dis- 
position to resist. The old feeling of friendliness 
and loyalty gave way more and more to resentful 
anger, culminating in bitter hostility. 
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The coming of the year 1774 found the crisis 
rapidly approaching. In January of that year, 
when the cargoes of dutiable tea were thrown into 
Boston harbor, a general town meeting was called 
in Falmouth. It is apparent that public sentiment 
had then made positive advancement. The Bos- 
ton resistance was heartily applauded and for 
themselves they declared that ‘‘ Neither the Par- 
liament of Great Britain nor any other power on 
earth has a right to lay a tax upon us but by our 
own consent.”’ The next month a Committee of 
Correspondence was chosen to keep in immediate 
touch with the rest of the country. Upon the 
closing of the port of Boston by the Port Bill, 
supplies were voted and sent to the blockaded 
city in spite of the prohibition. 

Following the act forbidding the election of 
local officials by town meetings the government 
of the town was exercised mostly by committees 
of correspondence, safety and inspection, and the 
more radical and reckless element came into 
prominence. A mob compelled Sheriff Tyng to 
declare that he would not exercise the duties of 
his office by royal appointment. Any one who 
counseled moderation of action found himself 
promptly denounced as a royalist and a tory and 
in some cases made a victim of assault. 

Military organization was not neglected. When 
news of the battle of Lexington came in April a 
- company of sixty soldiers was raised at once and 
dispatched to Cambridge. Minute men were 
organized and the selectmen were directed to 
provide arms and ammunition and make provision 
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for the same by rate according to law, and a con- 
siderable accumulation was made. A regiment 
was raised by the County and placed under com- 
mand of Col. Phinney. Falmouth became known 
as the recognized center of popular action and 
organization. The activities of the patriotic and 
aggressive town were reported particularly to the 
angry British Admiralty with the result that they 
speedily made it an object for special and terrible 
retribution as an example to other restless and 
rebellious communities. 


XV 
Tue Burnina or Fatmoutu sy Mowatt. 


HE year 1775 was the critical period in the 
relations between England and her American 
colonies. King George the Third and his 
reactionary ministers were fixed in their purpose 
to reduce those colonies to the same condition 
which had been imposed upon helpless Ireland and 
non-resistent India. A few of the Parliamentary 
minority made vigorous opposition but were not 
regarded. The assembling of a Continental Con- 
gress and its declaration of rights was considered 
a piece of unwarranted insolence. The Regulating 
Act, depriving Massachusetts with its District 
of Maine, of their chartered rights of self-govern- 
ment had in practice been by them ignored. For 
the colonials themselves only contempt was ex- 
pressed. It had been ordered when they were 
serving with the British Army that Americans of 
all ranks must take orders without question from 
any British officer. The belief was constantly 
expressed that these presumptuous back woodsmen 
would not dare to resist regular troops. General 
Gage, the commanding officer, declared that four 
regiments would be enough to settle the whole 
business. 
It having been discovered that an accumulation 
of military stores had been got together at Lex- 
ington and Concord an expedition was sent in 
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April to capture or destroy what might be found 
. and to arrest the patriotic leaders. The story of 
that expedition is well known. To the English 
the result was a matter of intense mortification 
and surprise, while to the Americans it was a 
cause of exultation and of passionate anger as well. 
Four months later an attempt was made at 
Bunker Hill to redeem the tarnished reputation 
of their supposedly invincible soldiers and this 
brought a victory so bloody and costly as to appall 
the leaders themselves. That battle was followed 
by a gathering of sixteen thousand of provincial 
militia and the coming of George Washington, 
who took formal command under the great elm 
at Cambridge on the third day of July and quietly 
proceeded to organize the poorly trained recruits. 
The Congress again sent a respectful remonstrance 
to the King, but he refused to receive that or any 
other petition directly or indirectly. The Yankee 
populace, it was thought, badly needed a humiliat- 
ing lesson, but they had not yet received it. 
Maine, especially, was teeming with sedition, and 
Falmouth was known to be its principal point of 
disturbance. 

That town, though its general business had 
mostly been suppressed, still had something of 
allowable and profitable trade with England, 
consisting chiefly of the exports of masts. It was 
always liberal in religious matters and had a 
prominent Episcopal Church called St. Paul’s, of 
which Rev. Mr. Wiswell was minister. Some of 
the better class citizens were loyalist in their 
sympathies. The demand for redress of grievances 
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was vehement, but the thought of independence 
from the mother country was remote. The harsh 
methods of the British authorities .continued 
without relaxation. The royal government then 
thought it advisable to make use of the suppressive 
force of its sea power, which they proceeded to do 
in the usual arbitrary method. The Lords of 
Admiralty sent a fleet, with general authorization 
to the commanders of ships to use their own 
discretion. 

At that time Capt. Samuel Coulson, a resident 
here, was largely concerned in the masting busi- 
ness. Quite naturally he was a royalist and he 
also made himself obnoxious in his comments upon 
all patriotic action. In May of this year 1775 he 
had built at his ship yard near India Street a 
large vessel, designed especially for the carrying of 
masts. The local committee of inspection, alleging 
that masts for the navy were in the nature of 
military supplies, refused permission for the land- 
ing of rigging, sails and stores for this vessel. 
Capt. Coulson, in angry fashion, made an appeal 
to Capt. Mowatt of the sloop of war Canceau to 
come and compel the authorities to allow the 
completion of his work. In the midst of the 
excitement and irritation, caused by the threatened 
interference of the war ship, there came the news 
of the battle of Lexington, which had lost none of 
its stirring effect in transmission. Mowatt soon ar- 
rived with his ship and two tenders. Responsive to 
the call from the Continental Congress a gathering 
of minute-men had assembled around Falmouth, 
and among them was a company from Brunswick 
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who were encamped among the trees on Munjoy 
Hill. One afternoon Capt. Mowatt with his 
surgeon came on shore and with Rev. Mr. Wiswell 
took a walk to the hill. Capt. Thompson, com- 
mander of the company, assuming that they were 
spying upon his assemblage of minute-men, ar- 
rested Mowatt and his attendants. Upon being 
informed of this hasty action Col. Phinney and 
some of the principal townsmen at once requested 
that the British Captain be released, but this 
Thompson refused to do. Finally Mowatt was 
discharged on his promise to return when re- 
quested, which promise was guaranteed by Gen. 
Preble and Col. Freeman as hostages. When on 
board of his ship Mowatt refused to keep his 
parole, asserting that threats had been made upon 
his life. He was assured by the citizens that the 
disturbances which caused his arrest were occa- 
sioned by unorganized people from the country, 
for whose action the resident people were not 
responsible, and with expression of gratitude the 
captain weighed anchor and departed, together 
with Coulson and his new ship. It was said that 
they made an exaggerated report to Admiral 
Graves who then commanded upon this station 
and that he threatened to beat down the town 
about the ears of the citizens. 

Early in June another ship, the Senegal, 
appeared in the harbor and Coulson also came to 
obtain his load of masts. The committee notified 
him that, pursuant to resolve of the Continental 
Congress, they could not consent that he should 
take in his cargo, whereupon both he and the war- 
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ship departed. These splendid timber sticks were 
never removed and for sixty years lay in decaying 
piles upon the shore between Vaughan’s Bridge 
and Stroudwater. The remainder of the summer 
passed by without trouble from abroad. The 
Siege of Boston was then on, and companies 
were raised in Falmouth, Cape Elizabeth and 
Scarborough and sent forward to augment the army 
of Washington in the conduct of the siege. No 
concessions were suggested upon the part of the 
British, and it became apparent that the contest 
was compelling an issue between complete sub- 
mission or independence. A large proportion of 
the able-bodied men had gone to join the army 
at Boston, but patriotic work was kept up. A 
few cannon were acquired, ammunition and arms 
were to a small extent obtained and something 
done to put the place in a condition of defence. 
It was plain that without fortifications of any 
consequence and with so exposed a water frontage 
there was nothing of consequence to offer against 
a naval attack, yet there was no faltering in the 
expressed purpose of the people to resist at all 
hazards, and the town was denounced as a younger 
member of the same rebel family as Boston. 

A time of comparative quiet at Falmouth 
ensued, although civil business was generally sus- 
pended. The smaller settlements along the coast 
were then suffering by reason of plunder and abuse 
from the British war vessels. At Machias in 
June, the Margaretta, a small English raiding 
schooner, was captured, in what was called the 
first naval battle of the Revolution, and the crew 
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were transported to Falmouth. On the sixteenth 
of October the people of the town were surprised 
by the arrival of four naval vessels and a store 
ship. This occasioned no especial alarm, as it was 
supposed that they had come on a foraging expe- 
dition such as was not unusual. Most of the few 
active men at home were quietly sent to the 
islands and elsewhere to guard and conceal the 
sheep and other live stock. Late in the afternoon 
of the next day, Captain Mowatt, who was in 
command, sent an officer on shore with a letter, 
in which it was stated that he had it in orders 
to execute a just punishment on the town of 
Falmouth, and that he hereby gave warning “‘to re- 
move the human specie from the town,”’ for which 
purpose two hours would be allowed. The people 
on the Neck immediately assembled and appointed 
General Preble and two others a committee to 
wait upon the British Captain to ascertain the 
cause of the threatened calamity and see if it 
could not be averted. The mission produced no 
effect. The reply of Mowatt was that his orders 
were peremptory and did not even authorize him 
to give any warning. Upon earnest entreaty, 
however, he consented to postpone the execution 
of his harsh purpose until eight o’clock the next 
morning on condition that the inhabitants would 
deliver to him eight small arms and surrender the 
four pieces of cannon then in town, together with 
all of their small arms and ammunition. The 
committee promised to lay the matter speedily 
before the town and bring back their answer. 
It was thought expedient to send the eight muskets 
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with a statement that a meeting would be held 
in the early morning, when a definite reply would 
be given. 

Soon after daylight all the people came together 
at the town house. It was an impressive gathering. 
Along the shore lay the war ships, cleared for action 
with shotted guns and so placed as to do most 
effectively their deadly business. Around the as- 
sembled citizens were their defenceless homes with 
all their property. In the concourse were the 
helpless women and children, but there were few 
men at hand except the aged and infirm. It was 
indeed an historic scene. The proposition sub- 
mitted was in its full substance one of uncondi- 
tional surrender or murderous destruction. The 
time allowed was short, as the reply must be given 
at eight o’clock. There was little of debate. 
Amid tense excitement the vote was taken, and, 
as it is said, without a dissenting voice it was 
declared that they rejected the proposition which 
carried with it terms so abject. They instructed 
the committee to obtain all the delay possible, 
but they found Mowatt angry and impatient 
and he allowed but thirty minutes for escaping 
from the coming storm. At precisely half-past 
nine a red flag was run up and all the ships opened 
fire. A discharge of bombs, grape shot, and 
especially of cannon balls heated red hot, was 
rained upon the devoted town. Most of the 
buildings were upon the level land between India 
and Center Streets and within easy range. Soon 
the place presented a broad sheet of flame. Some 
attempted to rescue their household belongings, 
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but the danger was so great that they could only 
retire prudently out of range. All through the 
bright day until six o’clock in the evening the 
havoc continued. In the meantime parties were 
landed from the vessels, who systematically applied 
the torch to buildings that escaped the missiles 
of the cannon. All the houses but one on: Fore 
Street, every combustible thing on India Street 
and nearly all the buildings on Middle Street were 
destroyed. The work of devastation took in the 
whole of the Neck except isolated structures, 
and many of them were shattered. Four hundred 
and fourteen buildings, including the new Court 
House, the Town House, the Custom House, with 
many barns and warehouses, went up in the 
general conflagration. All the wharves of con- 
sequence, the ships in the harbor, with furniture 
and other personal property were included in the 
ruin. St. Paul’s Church was burnt but the First 
Parish Church, being far back, was rescued though 
set on fire. The present stone church has as a 
memento a cannon ball which was lodged in the 
walls of its predecessor. One prominent building, 
being somewhat out of range of the cannon fire, 
escaped. This was the fashionable one-story tav- 
ern of Alice Greele. The intrepid proprietor all 
through the frightful day stood by her property 
and, though it was more than once set on fire, it 
finally escaped. The work was thoroughly done. 
Searcely anything remained of the enterprising 
town except blackened ruins. Nearly two thou- 
sand people were left homeless and destitute upon 
the verge of the winter. The situation was one of 
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great hardship and distress, although the ad- 
joining neighborhoods took in the exiles to the best 
of their ability, and in the battered houses there 
remained a shelter for a part. 

The burning of Falmouth awakened widespread 
indignation all over the country. It is said that 
the news of the outrage reached the Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia at the same time as the 
report that Hessian mercenaries had been em- 
ployed to conquer America, and that the two 
events produced an almost decisive effect upon 
the declaration of independence which followed 
soon after. 
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XVI 
FALMOUTH IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


HE Neck, meaning the part of the town 

which afterwards became Portland, was left 

by the bombardment in a condition of general 
desolation and ruin. Parson Smith, whose house 
had been burned and who had retired to Windham, 
came to the town about a month after the attack, 
thinking to re-establish church services. He was 
obliged to return without finding any accommo- 
dation and noted in his diary, “‘ No lodging, eating 
or housekeeping in Falmouth.” The selectmen’s 
statement made at the time says, ‘‘We were 
greatly impoverished before the final catastrophe 
by the decay of navigation and trade which were 
our sole means of support..... We conjecture not 
less than one hundred families must suffer for the 
necessaries of life.”’” This estimate was exclusive 
of those who were crowded into the few habitable 
and partly habitable buildings and those who had 
found accommodations elsewhere. The settle- 
ments back of them, they said, were poor and the 
lands only in part cultivated so that much of alms 
could not be contributed by them. 

Yet Old Falmouth town, instead of being 
intimidated by misfortune seems to have been 
aroused to greater effort in its public activities. 
In December following, a committee was chosen 
to join other towns to consider measures for the 
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general safety. The breaking up of homes and 
business appears to have given additional impulse 
to enlistment. In the winter, in reply to applica- 
tion from Washington’s army, then engaged in 
the siege of Boston, James Sullivan, acting Com- 
missary of Troops, replied that every man who 
could leave was gone or going to Cambridge and 
that further reinforcements could be obtained 
‘only by drawing upon women instead of men and 
for knives and forks instead of arms.”’ General 
Washington by a strategic move to Dorchester 
Heights compelled the evacuation of Boston. The 
seventeenth of March is still celebrated as evacua- 
tion day. Men from Falmouth, it is said, marched 
among the foremost when occupation was taken. 

The records show that the people at home were 
still devoted to the political welfare of the country. 
In May, when the question of declaration of 
independence was pending before the Continental 
Congress, it was voted that if the Congress should 
make such declaration ‘‘the inhabitants of this 
town in meeting now assembled will solemnly 
engage with their lives and fortunes to support 
the measure.’ Other votes were frequently passed 
of high literary as well as of high patriotic quality. 

Following the departure of the British from 
Boston they made a combined military and naval 
attack upon New York which, Sept. 15, 1776, they 
succeeded in occupying and which was made their 
military base during the remaining years of the 
war. New England, though continually harassed, 
was thereafter a field for minor warfare. During 
those subsequent years there was little of local 
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incident or improvement. Not enough remained 
upon the Neck to induce new settlers to come or to 
furnish means of support for many people. It 
was manifestly useless in its exposed condition to 
attempt rebuilding. The British came and went 
at will, but there was nothing in the ruined wharves 
and structures, remote from each other, to make 
it desirable for occupation by them. Their ships 
ranged the coast, intent upon capturing all that 
was afloat. Even the little fishing boats were 
not excepted. Communication overland was slow 
and difficult, as the highways were little more than 
trails without definite location. The Neck was 
not abandoned, for it was still the central point 
for business and for the assembling of military 
recruits. Alice Greele’s tavern seems to have 
been the general headquarters. There were bul- 
warks erected in various places near the shore, 
such as made landings of men from warships a 
dangerous proposition. At the present Fort Allen 
Park was a half-moon fortification named for 
Ethan Allen of Ticonderoga fame. This was once 
attacked by the British ship Cerberus. The fort 
had but two six-pounder cannon but these, by 
plunging fire, could strike the vessel while her 
guns could not be elevated sufficiently for her 
shot to reach the battery and the attack was, 
therefore, without effect. The civil government 
was kept up in regular order in accordance with 
Massachusetts laws, and the county business con- 
tinued to be transacted at Falmouth, the shire 
town. In 1777 it was estimated that it had 
about seven hundred and ten residents. 
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The slowly passing period of the Revolutionary 
War was here, even more than elsewhere, a time 
of hardship, poverty and occasionally almost 
famine. During this long, unbroken test of endur- 
ance there was never mention of submission or 
compromise. The people kept constantly in touch 
with the general cause of independence. As 
Willis says, ‘‘Deprived of their commerce, cut 
short of ordinary supplies, they abated nothing 
of the spirit with which they engaged in the great 
cause of freedom.”’ The government made special 
mention of this town “‘as highly commendable, 
manly and patriotic.”’ Only a hasty glance can 
now be given to the sequence of events. 

The year 1776, which opened hopefully, ended in 
discouragement, relieved only by the brilliant feat 
of Washington in its closing days when he crossed 
the Delaware, encumbered with floating ice, and 
at Trenton captured a whole Hessian division. 
The special event in 1777 was the campaign of 
General Burgoyne. It was believed that a mil- 
itary expedition sent from Canada, following the 
old Indian route by the way of Lake Champlain, 
Lake George and the Hudson River, would strike 
the rebellious colonies in their most vulnerable 
part, and if successful would break the connection 
between New England and the more southern 
colonies. The distinguished commander had a 
selected army of seven thousand regulars, an 
ample train of artillery and several tribes of Indian 
warriors. It was expected to be a triumphal 
procession. He swept all before him until at 
Bennington a detachment of his troops was routed. 
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He soon found himself constantly assailed by the 
minute-men from New England. The roads were 
obstructed by fallen trees and communications 
and supplies cut off, until he could neither advance 
or retreat. In October, at Saratoga, after a 
desperate battle the British army was hemmed in, 
surrounded, and the entire force compelled to 
surrender unconditionally. After that the Amer- 
ican contest was no longer regarded as a mere 
revolt but as formidable warfare. Encouraged by 
this event France, angered at its humiliating 
defeat and loss of Canada fifteen years before, 
and which had been hesitating, recognized, when 
the following spring opened, the independence of 
the colonies and openly espoused their cause. 
Saratoga is now reckoned as one of the sixteen 
decisive battles of the world. As usual the men 
from Maine, with Falmouth in the lead, were in 
the forefront. The news of the victory, as noted 
in the good minister’s diary, was greeted here with 
expression of extravagant joy. 

Notwithstanding the great success at Saratoga 
the colonial cause was in desperate condition. 
The Congress could lay no taxes. Supplies for 
the armies were wofully deficient. The British 
army at New York, still intact, was concentrated 
upon the wretchedly equipped forces of the Amer- 
ican commander. He was largely outnumbered 
but never outgeneraled. Stubbornly contesting 
every step he fell back from point to point until, 
upon the approach of winter, the enemy took 
possession of Philadelphia. Washington, with his 
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shattered but faithful patriot band, took up winter 
quarters at Valley Forge, twenty miles away. 

The hardships of the Valley Forge winter have 
often been described but never exaggerated. Food 
was all the time inadequate, clothing was tattered, 
renewal of footwear there was none. For fuel 
there was only green wood from standing trees. 
An epidemic of small-pox threatened the lives of 
all. But the curious fact remains that, although 
at Philadelphia comfort and cash bounties were 
openly extended to any who would abandon the 
cause, there were no desertions. It was the mid- 
night of the Revolution. The example of the 
great commander alone held the forces together. 

The suffering and sacrifice then endured gave 
opportunity for great results. In the spring Baron 
Steuben, trained under Frederick the Great, came 
to give to the troops intensive training. Recog- 
nition and aid arrived from France. The Congress 
assembled supplies, and the patriot army, un- 
subdued by hardships, had become fitted for any 
test. It is a surprising fact that upon the muster 
rolls, which still exist, we find in unquestionable 
proof that more than one-tenth part, namely more 
than eleven hundred, of those men were volunteers 
from Maine, and that the greater proportion of 
them came from Old Falmouth. 

In the year 1779 the campaigns were mainly in 
the South. It was also an eventful and unfortu- 
nate year in this section. One-half of the crops 
had been cut off by a severe drought the previous 
season and Mr. Smith observes, ‘“‘It is wonderful 
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how people live for want of bread.” In the 
summer a British fleet arrived and took possession 
of Bagaduce Point on which Castine is situated 
at the mouth of the Penobscot. This occupation 
endangered the whole coast. An expedition was 
organized, mostly of men and ships from Massa- 
chusetts, for its recapture. A regiment was raised 
in this section which contained a company from 
the Neck. General Peleg Wadsworth, afterwards 
a prominent resident here, was second in command. 
The story of this adventure is one of misfortune 
and defeat. There was lack of co-operation be- 
tween the land and the water forces, and only 
broken and disordered remnants that had escaped 
annihilation, returned. The British maintained a 
base of operations at Castine which kept up‘a series 
of attacks upon the Maine coast during the re- 
mainder of the war. Yet it is said this persistent 
town of ours continued its contribution of men and 
supplies for the general cause. As a patriotic 
example Parson Smith gave freedom to his slave, 
Romeo, who made a good record in the continental 
army. 

The year 1780 went on with monotonous 
sameness. The lumber business was extinct. Only 
a few boats could creep out furtively for fishing. 
The shipping was but a memory. Depreciation 
of the paper currency obstructed any resumption 
of trade. Some feeble attempts were made to 
send out privateers, but in a harbor so open to 
attack such action could accomplish practically 


no results. 
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In 1781 France sent a great fleet and army 
to assist the Americans. 

The southern campaign between Lord Corn- 
wallis and his wary antagonist, General Nathaniel 
Greene, ended in the retirement of the British 
General to Yorktown with all his forces; and the 
brilliant stroke of Washington whereby they were 
surrounded there by the American and French 
armies and the French fleet, followed. The sur- 
render occurred October 16, 1781. This victory by 
the Americans was conclusive only because the 
British Whigs would countenance the war no 
longer. The English still had a large army and 
naval forces at New York, the keypoint of the 
situation. The Castine occupation was holding the 
coast of New England in fear. Charleston and 
Savannah were in their possession. British power 
was still unbroken, but the Whigs in Parliament, 
declaring that at Yorktown the decisive battle of 
freedom for England as well as for America had 
been fought and won, succeeded in passing a vote 
that no more military supplies would be furnished 
for the American war. France was wearied of the 
contest. Her people, who were paying three-fourths 
of their earnings in taxes, were discontented and 
restless, and she was willing for the colonies to 
make peace on their own account. Lord North 
resigned and King George threatened to abdicate, 
but on the third of September, nearly two years 
after Yorktown, a peace treaty, almost absurdly 
favorable to America, was signed acknowledging 
the independence of the colonies. The news was 
soon after received in Falmouth. The British 
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forces departed from Castine. The celebration 
here, as they recalled the havoc in lives and prop- 
erty caused by war, was fervent but subdued and 
was accompanied by a contribution for the poor 
and a public dinner. 


XVII 


FatmoutH Revives AND PoRTLAND 
Becomes a Town. 


the Neck in 1775 little effort was made to 

build up its waste places during the Revolu- 
tionary War. The naked chimneys of the burned 
buildings stood out prominently like monuments 
of ruin. It was some time also after the surrender 
of the army of Cornwallis before confidence was 
restored sufficiently for the inhabitants to venture 
to return. The British army of occupation after 
the capitulation at Yorktown continued to hold 
Castine, and the convenience of the undefended 
harbor here and the easy water approaches to the 
shore gave constant apprehension of attack. The 
militia organization of Maine was kept in con- 
dition for defence and raids along the coast, 
mostly of a petty kind, were frequent. In the 
accounts we have are references to reports from 
England indicating fears lest King George might 
succeed in his efforts to renew the war. Willis 
says the unsteady progress of negotiation kept 
up a feverish excitement in the public mind. 
April 19, 1783, suspension of hostilities was pub- 
licly declared and the treaty of peace was then 
only a matter of detail. The French had agreed 
that the Americans might make their own terms 
but, curiously as it seems, they were desirous of 


A FTER the destruction of the Village upon 
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having the bounds of the new confederation 
limited upon the west by the Alleghany Mountains. 
Vergennes, the French minister, with a royalist 
statesman’s foresight declared that otherwise a 
colossus of popular freedom would be created 
that would endanger all the monarchies of the 
old world. The opponents of the English King 
in Parliament continued to be extremely friendly 
to the colonies and at length in 1783 the treaty was 
signed. 

Quite a part of the Falmouth people who had 
lost their dwellings had established themselves 
elsewhere, and did not return, but accessions to 
the population came rapidly. Mr. Smith stated 
the opinion that by the blessing of God the town 
might be restored to its former condition in fifty 
years, but new immigration developed immediately 
and in unexpected numbers. In 1784, the year 
after the peace treaty, fifty-eight dwellings, stores 
and shops were erected, and the influx from Mas- 
sachusetts and elsewhere continued increasingly 
until in eight years the village had as many inhab- 
itants as it contained at the time of the bombard- 
ment. The first brick building was that of Gen- 
eral Wadsworth, erected in 1785 on Congress 
Street and being with its enlargement the Long- 
fellow house which is now occupied by the Maine 
Historical Society. 

Although the rather disconnected sections of 
the town of Falmouth had dwelt together in a good 
degree of harmony, the interests of the Neck were 
largely devoted to business and commerce and 
differed quite materially from those of the other 
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parts. The large area of the municipality made 
attendance upon town meetings inconvenient, and 
there was something of natural jealousy felt with 
the prominence of the village. During the sixty- 
five years of representation in the General Court 
all the Falmouth members, except three, had come 
from the Neck. A general meeting was held in 
May, 1783. There was no opposition to the 
proposal for separation, and the terms and bound- 
aries were mutually and harmoniously agreed 
upon. The measure did not become a law, owing 
chiefly to the critical financial condition of the 
times, until July 4, 1786, when the Neck became 
a separate municipal organization by name of 
Portland. The boundaries were the same as those 
of the Machegonne of George Cleeve, with the 
addition at the west end, of the irregular farm of 
Moses Pearson. July 4, 1786, therefore, is the 
natal day of our Portland by the Sea. 

Some diversity of opinion existed in regard to 
the name to be given to the new town. The sug- 
gestion was made that it receive the ancient 
appellation of Casco, and that of Falmouthport 
also found favor. It was recalled that the first 
English name given to the large and prominent 
island near the entrance of the harbor, now called 
Cushings Island, was Portland Island, and it was 
claimed that upon it Christopher Levett built 
his stone house in 1623. The opposite point on 
the Cape Elizabeth side was, from the earliest 
times, known as Portland Head and the main 
channel between them had long been called Port- 
land Sound. Without much discussion or objec- 
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tion, therefore, the choice of name centered upon 
Portland. The population was then estimated at 
about two thousand. 

The large township of Old Falmouth was, as 
has been said, never compact in its connections, 
and Cape Elizabeth had an individuality of its 
own. In 1733 the inhabitants were formed into 
a separate parish. Again in 1765, although the 
English law did not permit the incorporation of 
a new town as such, it was given independent 
privileges, and in 1776 it was by the General 
Court established as a distinct town. This of 
course included present South Portland. West- 
brook continued to be a part of the old munici- 
pality until, June 9, 1814, it was made a town by 
itself and called Stroudwater, which name was 
shortly after changed to Westbrook in honor of 
Col. Thomas Westbrook. Thus it continued until 
Deering was set off in 1871. The remainder, 
being the present town of Falmouth, has con- 
tinued under the ancient name given in 1658. 

As soon as peace was settled and the boundaries 
definitely known, immigrants began to pour into 
Maine from all parts literally by thousands. Yet, 
except locally, there was here as well as elsewhere 
no effective governmental authority. Hostilities 
had ceased, the British troops had departed, the 
state organizations were working smoothly, but 
the states had no federal unity worthy of the name. 
Each of the thirteen colonies had grown up on its 
own distinct and separate basis and the interests 
of each differed from those of the others. They 
had been forced by the common danger to act 
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together for a time, but their union had been in 
the nature of a league of friendship rather than 
that of a general government. Ever since the 
assembling of the Continental Congress in 1774 
the several commonwealths had kept up their 
membership but without any specified authority, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Congress as 
such had made the declaration of independence, 
and had raised an army, and had issued paper 
currency, and done many other things under its 
implied war powers. With the termination of 
hostilities the Congress grew constantly weaker 
and sunk into practical impotence. Plainly, the 
states were drawing apart instead of together. 
On the first day of March, 1781, Articles of 
Confederation had been ratified by all the states 
and went into effect, but while the compact 
defined the common rights of action it served 
also to limit them. The alliance was to be per- 
petual and there was to be a common citizenship, 
but each state must act through its own delegates, 
and not a single step could be taken without the 
consent of at least nine of the thirteen. Under the 
conditions stated in the compact such matters as 
wars and treaties rested with the general goy- 
ernment, but no means were provided for raising an 
army except by request made to the several states. 
Postal service was established, but with the 
proviso that it must pay its own way. The public 
faith was pledged for the payment of debts con- 
tracted by Congress, but no power of taxation 
was given nor authority for the raising of money. 
There was a president, but he had no more power 
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than any other delegate. This organization was 
indeed as it was called ‘‘a rope of sand,” yet for 
eight years it maintained a precarious existence. 

Portland as a commercial town, dependent 
upon trade and commerce, was to a large extent 
hampered by the financial situation. The con- 
tinental paper currency, already worthless, became 
merely an object of derision. The war had wrought 
destruction of property and had brought general 
poverty. To this was added the hopeless con- 
fusion due to the absence of a circulating medium 
of dependable value. The states had issued paper 
promises of their own, but these promises were 
of varying and uncertain worth. Expedients were 
attempted to compel the usage of the rejected 
currency. A law was passed to fix values and 
punish by fine or imprisonment traders who refused 
to accept paper money for goods. The merchants 
countered upon this by closing their shops and 
having nothing for sale, and the statute was 
repealed. Business reverted considerably to the 
practice of barter. Pork and cord wood were 
preferred to paper. We read of constant com- 
plaints made against the so-called ‘‘rag money,” 
though the Massachusetts promise behind the 
shilling gave it a reduced valued. 

After the rapid growth of the first two or three 
years in Portland there appears to have followed 
a period of depression, owing mostly to the un- 
stable condition of the currency. The town in- 
creased somewhat in its resident population and 
some new buildings were erected of private nature. 
During the Revolutionary War the court sessions 
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were held at Mrs. Greele’s tavern, then for a time 
at Samuel Freeman’s great chamber. In 1785 a 
modest court house was erected upon a part of 
the present city hall lot. This was a square 
wooden building forty-eight by thirty-four feet 
in size, having an open hall below and a court 
room upon the second floor. It had a cupola or 
tower surmounted by a carved weather cock. This 
historic cockerel has been preserved and now 
surmounts the clock tower of the First National 
Bank. In front of the court house was a whipping 
post and a pillory. Upon a part of the soldiers’ 
monument lot was a block house jail. 

The shipping had during the war period dis- 
appeared. The states could maintain protective 
tariffs against each other and some, notably New 
York and New Jersey, did so. There was talk of 
secession. Portland was affected by a British 
Order in Council prohibiting trade with the West 
Indies except in English vessels. It was in 1785 
offset by a Massachusetts statute forbidding 
carriage by English craft. This law was of great 
advantage to Portland. In 1787 there was not a 
ship owned in the town, but in two years tonnage 
amounting to five thousand had developed, and 
when the new constitutional government came 
there was continual increase. 

The little town was full of energy and resolu- 
tion. It was a pleasant and convenient place for 
residence, but without the establishment of com- 
mercial relations with the outside world general 
a here, as well as elsewhere, were at a stand- 
still. 
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The stagnant condition of business manifested 
in Portland was typical of the situation all over 
the country. The Shay’s rebellion in Massachu- 
setts served as an object lesson. James Madison, 
it is said, made the first suggestion for appoint- 
ment of commissioners from all the states to 
consider the formation of a new general govern- 
ment. The proposition was received with general 
favor and in 1787 the fateful meeting of fifty-five 
delegates convened in Philadelphia. George Wash- 
ington was made president of the convention. 
From May until September the discussion went on 
with closed doors. An agreement often seemed 
impossible, but concessions were made on all sides, 
the impulse of patriotism prevailed and the result 
was the publication of the American Constitution, 
which Gladstone called ‘‘the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” After two years more of doubt- 
ful and strenuous contest it was ratified by the 
requisite number of states and subsequently by 
every one, and April 30, 1789, the great compact 
having become effective, George Washington, who 
had been unanimously elected President, was 
inaugurated and constitutional government began. 
The news of the full adoption of the new compact 
of nationality was celebrated here by ‘‘the ringing 
of bells, mutual congratulations and federal huz- 
gas.” The rejoicing of the always public-spirited 
little municipality was soon justified by results, 
both nation-wide and local. During the years of 
general and progressive change which followed the 
adoption of the constitution, Portland made 
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substantial advancement. Its new form of munic- 
ipal administration as a city prepared it to meet 
successfully other and greater innovations which 
were pending locally and in the country at large. 


XVIII 
Rapip DevELOPMENT OF PoRTLAND. 


HE early record of Portland reads like that 

of the voyage of a ship among the rocks and 

sand bars of a tortuous channel, now striking 
against a ledge and again becoming stranded upon 
an impassable shoal, but persistently and steadily 
finding its way until it comes out, in a more or less 
battered condition, upon the open sea. When 
this vigorous town by virtue of the advantages 
which nature had bestowed upon it, supplemented 
by the enterprise of its people, found itself a part 
of a federal union under popular control, it was 
plain that the opportunity had come for working 
out its own destiny. 

One of the first and most beneficial things 
accomplished by the new government was the 
establishment of national financial solvency. This 
great achievement was due almost wholly to the 
initiative of Alexander Hamilton, the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Daniel Webster declared 
that ‘‘he touched the dead corpse of public credit 
and it sprang upon its feet. Through his sagacious 
influence the state debts, as well as other obliga- 
tions incurred in the common cause, were assumed 
by the general government. The paper issues in 
all the states were generally in denominations of 
shillings. These had different current values ac- 
cording to varying credit. Such hard money as 
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was in use here was of all kinds, English, French 
Spanish and German coins passed from hand to 
hand. There were pistareens, picayunes, doub- 
loons, pistoles, ducats, Spanish dollars and other 
coins of different amounts. Traders felt it neces- 
sary to keep a small pair of scales with which, 
after deciphering the inscriptions, they could weigh 
the various pieces. By the national coinage act 
of 1792 the dollar, similar to that of Spain, was 
adopted as the unit with a decimal system of 
coinage. This new basis of values was accepted 
without objection, and in commercial places like 
Portland went far to build up a feeling of nation- 
ality and common interest. 

Portland had been from the earliest times open 
to hostile aggression by way of its accessible and 
unprotected frontage upon the sea. Even the 
Indian and the French attacks were promoted 
by this vulnerable condition. In 1794 the United 
States Government took up the subject of coast- 
wise defence. It was a new nation and its rev- 
enues were small but systematic work was early 
commenced such as made a basis for future elab- 
oration. Under an appropriation made by Con- 
gress, a fortification was erected here on North 
Street with outlying battery below on Monument 
Street, which together mounted fifteen or twenty 
large cannon. This fort was called ‘‘the citadel” 
and received the name of Fort Sumner in honor 
of Gov. Increase Sumner of Massachusetts. The 
idea was probably borrowed from similar erections 
in Quebec and Halifax. It was the duty of the 
sentinels stationed there to watch for fires and 
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give notice if any such appeared by the discharge 
of a cannon which would be a signal for the 
ringing of bells. The garrison had music at 
evening parade and is supposed to have been ‘‘the 
fort upon the hill, the sunrise gun with its hollow 
roar, the drum beat repeated o’er and o’er and the 
bugle wild and shrill” recalled by Longfellow in 
his poem ‘‘My Lost Youth.” Such a fort would 
be of no account in the days of long-range rifled 
cannon, but with its outlying bulwarks might 
easily have stood off Mowatt’s bombarding fleet 
in 1775, had it then been in existence. Fort 
Preble, at Spring Point, Cape Elizabeth, was begun 
in 1808 and named for Commodore Preble, and 
at about the same time Fort Scammel, across the 
channel on House Island, was built and named 
for Col. Alexander Scammel. These forts, as 
afterwards improved and supplemented by Fort 
Gorges in 1851, made for the times very re- 
spectable defences, though they became obsolete 
with the development of modern ordnance. A 
light-house was built on Portland Head in 1791, 
the first structure of the kind, and completed 
by appropriation from Congress. The point of 
Cape Elizabeth was somewhat later marked by 
the two lights and the harbor entrance well cared 
for in that respect. 

Previous to the Revolution there was an 
irregular mail service by the way of Portsmouth. 
It went only when a sufficient number of letters 
were collected to pay the expense. In 1775, by 
the efforts of Benjamin Franklin, a general post 
office was established at Cambridge and postmen 
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appointed to carry the mails by horseback. The 
first post rider arrived here June 10, 1775. The 
postage was costly and letters averaged for a while 
only about five a week. As late as 1790 there 
were but seventy-four post offices in the United 
States. In 1793 the governmental post office was 
established. here, but as the roads were exceedingly 
bad the business done was small. Four days was 
allowed for mail carriage to Boston, and for about 
ten years there were but three deliveries a week 
from the West and one from the East. Parson 
Smith notes in his diary, one spring-time, that the 
mails were suspended five weeks by the bad trav- 
eling. With the opening of stage routes after 
1800 the post office quickly assumed importance. 

While these governmental establishments were 
being made effective the local and domestic affairs 
of the place were making large and substantial 
progress. Among other improvements was the 
opening of new avenues of approach to the town. 
The Neck was nearly surrounded by water, and 
had but two highway entrances, both leading over 
Bramhall Hill. The westerly public road passed 
through Stroudwater and the other led down 
Deering Avenue and turned easterly. Bridges 
were expensive and raising money by lotteries for 
such building was popular. This was first at- 
tempted but proved unsuccessful, and application 
for aid from the government produced no result. 
In 1794 a charter was obtained from the General 
Court for a toll bridge across Back Cove from 
Seacomb’s Point, so-called, to Sandy Point, the 
present Tukey’s Bridge location. The work was 
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pressed so rapidly that in two years the bridge 
was passable for teams. At the same session of 
‘ the General Court a similar act of incorporation 
was procured for a toll bridge across Fore River 
from Bramhall’s Point, to be called Portland 
Bridge. Upon this the work was not completed 
until 1800 when it was opened for travel and the 
name changed to Vaughan Bridge, in honor of 
William Vaughan, its most energetic promoter, 
who had opened Vaughan and Danforth Streets 
across his land to make connection with the new 
place of crossing. In 1806 another bridge was 
built across the western end of Back Cove at. 
Forest Avenue, which was named Deering Bridge, 
the waterway there being now filled in. Later, 
in 1823, the long bridge called Portland Bridge 
was constructed, making connection with present 
South Portland. This has recently been replaced 
by the fine million dollar bridge. All of these 
avenues of crossing were for a long time supported 
by tolls and became profitable to their owners, but 
were later taken over by the public and made free. 
The Martin’s Point bridge across the Presumpscot 
River was constructed by the county. 

To review the general growth of Portland at 
this time would be a matter of much detail. The 
construction of wharves kept pace with other im- 
provements of the town. The old, ruined wharves 
were rebuilt and practically all of the water 
frontage was occupied. All of these made con- 
nection with Fore Street, as present Commercial 
Street had not then been constructed. The occu- 
pied portion of the town was still the middle and 
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frontal part. The two ends of the city were 
mostly common and pasture land, the settled 
portion being bounded practically by India, Con- 
gress and High Streets and the harbor. This 
locality was well filled with buildings of good 
quality, being mostly built of wood with a large 
proportion of stores and warehouses. Between 
Congress Street and Back Bay the land was open. 
The United States Census of 1800 gave a popula- 
tion of 3704, which showed a very substantial 
gain, especially when we consider that agriculture 
was then the principal business of the country 
and that the rural population comprised ninety- 
seven per cent. of the whole. The same United 
States Census gave to the District of Maine an 
enumeration of 151,719 and Portland was admit- 
tedly its commercial emporium. 

The Portland settlement had in its early days 
often been alarmed and made to suffer by foreign 
wars, in some of which it was only indirectly a 
party. The time now came for a reversal of this 
kind of condition. In 1789 the French Revolution 
made its definite beginnings with the capture of 
the Bastile by the Paris mob. The Revolution 
made continued progress until three years later 
the Republic was proclaimed, and in 1793 the 
King and Queen were executed. This act was 
equivalent to a declaration of combat with all 
Europe. The nations generally assembled their 
armies for the invasion of France and thereafter- 
ward the world was at war. It seems a far fetched 
idea to connect this warfare, distant three thousand 
miles across the sea, with the story of our Port- 
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land, but by reason of its effect upon transporta- 
tion by water the result was immediate and large, 
for shipping and shipbuilding had become the 
leading business here. Under the conditions of 
hostility which prevailed the American flag was 
the only one under which cargoes could find their 
way into European ports, and nearly all the 
carrying trade of the world fell to American skip- 
pers who were free as neutrals to go where they 
pleased. There had been in America when the 
French Republic was proclaimed a quite general 
burst of enthusiasm to hasten to the assistance of 
the people of France, our recent ally. Willis says 
the local sympathy had become almost a mania. 
Clubs were formed and French fashions, French 
phrases and manners were caught up, monthly 
meetings were held and on Free Street a house was 
occupied for gatherings, suppers and toasts. 

It was the calm and steady hand of President 
Washington that held back the too generous 
impulse and kept us out of war. Instead of 
plunging into foreign battles we amplified our 
trade and made money. Willis again declares that 
our trade found new channels, and the employment 
of our own navigation gave abundant activity 
to all the springs of industry and wealth. The 
enterprise of the people rose to the emergency and 
in a few years our ships were floating upon every 
ocean, becoming the carriers of southern as well 
as of northern produce and bringing back the 
money and commodities of other countries. ‘This 
trade,” he says, “contributed mainly to the 
advancement and prosperity of the town and 
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nourished a hardy race of seamen and formed a 
people among the most active and enterprising 
of any in the United States.” A large part of the 
young men then went to sea from choice and soon 
developed into officers of most superior quality. 
R. H. Dana’s well-known book, Two Years Before 
the Mast, tells of the experience of a young man of 
good family who went upon a voyage as a common 
sailor. Commodore Edward Preble of Portland, 
who commanded the United States naval expedi- 
tion which in 1803 brought to submission the 
Barbary pirates that had long demanded and 
received tribute from the commerce of the world, 
left a name that adorns the annals of our country. 
Though perhaps the most distinguished he was a 
type of many others here of very high standing. 

In these days of prosperity the town made 
progress, not only in commerce and business but 
also in all lines of advancement. The number of 
merchants increased with the growth of population 
and business. A foreign visitor speaks of Portland 
at this time as ‘‘a handsome town, with churches, 
schools and a public library.” Building lots, he 
says, ‘“‘are reckoned high and land within a mile 
of the town costs as much as twenty dollars an 
acre.” In 1799 a bank was incorporated by the 
state in Portland with a capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars and called the Portland Bank. 
This was the first bank in Maine. Shortly after, 
in 1802, a second was established named the 
Maine Bank, having a capital of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, all of which was taken up 
locally. 
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It had become a place of well-to-do citizens 
and of good society. We find at this time no 
references to the poverty of the people. There 
were frequent social parties and entertainments 
which took in the people of outlying towns. The 
letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne, daughter of 
Judge Robert Southgate of Scarboro, were pub- 
lished in a book by the Scribners in 1887 under 
title of A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. This 
makes frequent references to Portland and the 
leading people here. They had then begun to 
mention ‘‘the quality folk” and ‘‘the smart set.” 
The younger groups were enjoying sleigh rides and 
even dancing parties more than spinning-wheels 
and hand looms. There was even criticism in 
regard to extravagant dressing and foppishness 
of manners. The place was filling up fast and 
the general quality of living was far beyond that 
of the pioneer days. It is with regret that one 
has now to tell of another unfavorable turn of 
the fickle wheel of Portland’s fortune which, 
unobserved, was close at hand. 


XIX 
Tur EmBarco anv War oF 1812. 


N the year 1806 Portland and the District of 
Maine, and the whole country for that matter, 
had attained a degree of expansion such as 

they had never known before. The markets of 
the world were open to them for what they had 
to sell and the profits of the carrying business of 
the nations were mainly coming to them. The 
thirteen original colonies had comprised little more 
than a substantial strip along the Atlantic coast, 
but the Louisiana purchase of 1803 had extended 
the western boundary to the Mississippi River. 
The new government was working smoothly. 
Besides the substantial increase of the native 
stock, immigration of an excellent sort was making 
a considerable addition to the population and new 
settlements were opening up in the unoccupied 
parts. Yet there was a serious condition of 
dependence in material things. Outside of agri- 
cultural and raw products their articles of domestic 
and common use, exclusive of what was made by 
hand, came almost wholly from foreign countries. 
The manufacture of goods for sale had scarcely 
begun. 

At this time Napoleon was at the height, of his 
power. Between him and England there was a 
duel to the death. The Corsican controlled the 
most of Europe upon the land. England’s only 
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mastery was upon the sea. The Americans, being 
neutrals, were carrying cargoes to both combatants 
as well as to other countries, of every kind and 
from every quarter of the globe. As an offset, in 
order to weaken the French, England in May, 
1806, by a series of Orders in Council constituted 
a paper blockade virtually declaring all ports in 
Europe and the Indies closed to neutral trade, on 
penalty of capture and confiscation. Her ships 
of war were sufficiently numerous to make these 
orders effective. Napoleon retaliated by declaring 
every port of England and her allies closed also. 
Under the two hostile programs the American 
ships and cargoes had almost no chance. The 
little American naval force, begun under Wash- 
ington, had not been kept up and was_nearly 
dismantled. 

To understand the situation one must remem- 
ber that America then had a new form of govern- 
ment, only about fifteen years old, and, with no 
army and but a negligible navy, was regarded as 
scarcely more than an uncertain experiment and 
a somewhat presumptuous intruder upon the 
world’s commercial business. Between England 
and France the United States was like a rich and 
unarmed traveler in the presence of two brigands. 
Both countries were making seizures of our vessels 
and their contents without scruple. The English, 
because they could do so, went farther than the 
French, who had little opportunity except in the 
parts they controlled. By English law it was held 
that the allegiance of a subject could not be 
renounced. Naturalization was not recognized. 
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Accordingly, British cruisers overhauled Amer- 
ican merchantmen when and where they pleased 
and carried off such men as they chose to call 
deserters. When it came to resistance France 
upon the land was beyond reach, and England, 
with Nelson as fleet commander, was over- 
whelmingly strong upon the water. 

In this condition of affairs it was a most 
serious question as to what the Americans could 
do. To President Jefferson it seemed probable 
that the combatants, if deprived of the food and 
munitions brought by the neutral ships, would feel 
compelled to relax their harsh and hostile rules, 
and if not, it would be better that our vessels should 
perish in their own harbors rather than to become 
the spoil of foreign robbers. The Congress agreed 
with the President, and in December, 1807, the 
Embargo Bill became a law. Its terms were 
drastic. All vessels in the ports of the United 
States were forbidden to set out to any foreign 
part, and even coasting trade and the navigation 
of bays and rivers was prohibited. It was an 
injury to the nations struck at, but to the states it 
produced complete disaster. Ships rotted at the 
wharves. Prices went to pieces. It was like 
bankruptcy for the whole country. Especially to 
a commercial town like Portland it was utterly 
ruinous. To the interior places the effect was 
quite as injurious as to those upon the coast. 
Wheat, live stock, lumber and other things lost 
their value. Willis, in his Portland history, gives 
a vivid account of conditions here. Mercantile 
business came to a standstill. Eleven of the 
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strongest commercial houses stopped payment in 
1807 and this was followed the next year by nearly 
all of the rest. The shipyards were idle. Work- 
men found no employment. The grass literally 
grew upon the wharves. There were street 
parades displaying emblems of protest. A large 
meeting of the inhabitants was called and a com- 
mittee chosen to devise a plan for the relief of 
the distressed poor of the town. At the market 
house in Monument Square a cooking range of 
large kettles was built and there hundreds, many 
of whom had been living in affluence, obtained the 
greater part of their daily food. This condition 
prevailed until the restrictions were removed from 
commerce. 

The pressure upon the administration was so 
pronounced that in 1809 the Embargo Law was 
repealed, and in its place was substituted a Non- 
Intercourse Act. This allowed commerce with 
all the world except England and France. The 
change was of marked benefit to Portland, espec- 
ially as it opened up again the old West India 
business. But the English continued to interfere 
with our commerce at will. The French would 
have been equally bad, but they had not the ships. 
The crowning outrage was the stopping and search- 
ing of our vessels and wilfully carrying away our 
sailors. This was not wholly without reason, for 
a sailor’s life in the British navy then was a dog’s 
life and their men deserted at every opportunity 
and found service, if they could, with the Amer- 
icans. The condition was intolerable. They were 
impressing nearly one thousand men a year out of 
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American ships. It was done with overbearing 
insolence. They omitted no opportunity to insult 
“the Yank Yahoos and their gridiron flag.” This 
contemptuous self-confidence was checked some- 
what when in 1811 the British cruiser, Little Belt, 
wantonly fired upon the President, one of our 
few frigates. The fire was returned with broad- 
sides and the Little Belt herself surrendered. 

In spite of harassments and interruptions upon 
the sea Portland soon began to make a considerable 
advance towards recovery. Back from the coast 
the country was becoming developed and this 
town was the most convenient distributing point 
for goods and merchandise that came and went. 
The home market grew in importance. Com- 
merce with coastwise places on the shores and 
islands of the Caribbean Sea was not forbidden, 
and clipper built vessels were produced of a type 
never excelled for speed. Blockade running to 
some of the European ports, though hazardous, 
was, when successful, exceedingly profitable. The 
record of the escape of the brig Rapid after capture, 
from Memel on the Baltic, shows that Portland 
skippers were not averse to taking chances. 
Nevertheless the continued search and robbing 
of our vessels persisted to such extent as to be 
beyond endurance. 

James Madison became President in 1809. He 
wished if possible to keep out of war. Protests 
and lengthy diplomatic correspondence were kept 
up but with no satisfactory result. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1812 it was reckoned that 6252 of 
our seamen had been impressed and were detained 
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on British war ships. By vote of both houses of 
Congress June 18, 1812 war against England was 
declared. Considering the relative power of the 
two countries at that time, this seemed to many a 
reckless venture. 

Britain, with continental complications upon 
her hands, was in poor condition for war in this 
hemisphere. Upon our part we were almost 
totally unprepared. Our raw recruits were on the 
land no match for the trained English soldiers sent 
over, and they suffered repeated disasters. This 
unsatisfactory record was later, to a considerable 
extent, redeemed by the battle of Plattsburg, and 
by the remarkable victory in the battle of New 
Orleans, fought after the signing of the treaty but 
before the news of peace had been received. 
England, however, claimed the proud title of 
mistress of the ocean. Where we had only about 
a dozen ships of war, exclusive of little gunboats, 
she had more than a thousand of formidable type. 
Our government promptly issued letters of marque 
to privateers, and the English did not hesitate to 
do the same. For them the war upon the water 
began with strange surprises. The English and 
French had been fighting for more than twenty 
years and in single combats the English had 
captured hundreds of ships and had lost only 
five. Here in the course of six months they lost 
six first-class cruisers and took none. The Amer- 
icans proved that they had far better ships, 
better sailors and better gunnery than they. 
Nothing could have enhanced the reputation of 
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the Americans in England and in the world gen- 
erally more than these astonishing naval victories. 

Portland very promptly engaged in building 
and sending out privateers. This was considered 
as something of a business operation and a con- 
siderable part of them were owned by companies in 
shares. The names indicate that they were in- 
tended especially to possess the quality of speed. 
One of the first was the Rapid, which well deserved 
her name. Then came the Dart, the Dash, the 
Yankee, the Hyder Ally and, as Gould states, 
thirty-four more. Others made Portland their 
home port. Exclusive of the unnamed captures at 
places far distant, it is said the old Custom House 
records give account of thirty-nine prize vessels 
brought into this port for condemnation and sale. 

The sea fight between the American brig 
Enterprise and the British brig Boxer on the fifth 
of September, 1813, was then and still is famous. 
The Boxer was one of the crack ships of the 
English navy, and after making considerable of 
trouble along our coast was, it was said, dispatched 
to find and destroy the Enterprise. The first 
part of this errand was easily accomplished. The 
two ships, of about equal strength, the Boxer 
having two more guns and two more men than 
the Enterprise, met off Monhegan, about forty 
miles from Portland. The smoke of battle could 
be seen from the observatory and a large crowd 
gathered. The Yankee vessel out-maneuvered the 
other and by well-directed shots brought down her 
main mast. In forty-five minutes the contest 
was over and the Boxer, helpless and battered 
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from stem to stern, surrendered. The Enter- 
prise was but little injured and brought her 
opponent as a prize into Portland. Both com- 
manders, Captain Burrows of the Enterprise and 
Captain Samuel Blyth of the Boxer, were killed. 
A single public funeral was held for the two, with 
a long procession in which officials and people 
marched, and in which were included the sur- 
viving officers and sailors of both vessels. The 
rival captains now lie side by side in the Eastern 
Cemetery, ‘‘In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil 
bay where they in battle died.” 

During the first year of the war Portland was 
but little disturbed. Later the whole coast was 
closely blockaded, with frequent landings and 
hostile incursions. With her two forts which 
guarded the main channel, a battery at Portland 
Head and others in commanding places, the 
fortifications were such that the enemy, though 
constantly cruising outside, never ventured into 
the harbor. In the latter part of the year 1814 
the conditions were serious. With a strong force, 
naval and military, the British took possession 
of Castine and established there a garrison and 
made capture of Bangor. It was asserted that 
the old French contention was correct and that 
the Penobscot River was the true boundary line, 
and submission of all the people on the east of that 
river was demanded. Preparations seemed to 
be on foot for an attack in force upon Portland. 
This caused a general alarm and between six 
and seven thousand militia were assembled for 
its protection. The approach of winter suspended 
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hostilities, and the day before Christmas, 1814, a 
peace treaty was signed at Ghent. It was a 
peace without victory. Napoleon had been de- 
feated and was in Elba, but England by reason 
of the long drawn out contest was nearly at the 
point of exhaustion. The Americans, too, were 
disrupted in all of their activities and were 
heartily sick of war. The points at issue were 
not mentioned in the treaty, but by tacit under- 
standing the American rights upon the sea were 
recognized. This was in the nature of a gentle- 
man’s agreement which has scrupulously been kept 
upon both sides. For more than a century a 
boundary line of some thirty-five hundred miles 
has been guarded only by ‘‘a scrap of paper,” 
without a fort or a garrison, and the unsettled 
differences between the high contracting parties 
have been adjusted by honorable arbitration. 

Curious to say, during this time of anxiety and 
turmoil Portland had been growing. With com- 
munications by water closed and constantly inter- 
rupted, highways on the land were opened and 
constructed. By reason of the exclusion of foreign 
goods home industries were established. New 
lines of development had been promoted and the 
town was becoming a place of general commercial 
importance rather than a mere seaport. This is 
shown by the increase of population in the few 
later years to the extent of several hundreds, so 
that in 1815 the estimated number of resident 
people was about eight thousand. 


» @.< 
MaINeE a StTaTE AND PorTLAND ITs CAPITAL. 


ORTLAND took a conspicuous part in the 
movement which resulted in the separation 
of this state from Massachusetts. Maine, 

as we have seen, for more than a century prior 
to the end of the seven years war which in 1763 
terminated the colonial ambitions of France in 
America, was a place which by its varied and 
profitable utilities awakened a desire for occupation 
more generally than any other place upon the 
Atlantic coast. The accomplishment of that de- 
sire was obstructed by long-continued conflicts 
among aggressive rivals for its possession. Con- 
ditions were maintained of such threatening nature 
that none could set up establishments here with 
assurance of permanency or even of safety for 
individuals or property. As a result the settlers 
in the scattered and disconnected groups in the 
whole district in 1764 were estimated to number 
only about twenty-four thousand. Under more 
stable conditions, and in spite of hardships pro- 
duced by the Revolutionary War and the political 
uncertainties subsequent to it, the popular inflow 
had expanded so that the first United States 
census in 1790 gave a population of 96,540. The 
two colonies were united by the Province Charter 
of 1691 but they were geographically separated and 
had few interests in common. Maine was made 
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a sort of appendage instead of being an integral 
part of the larger commonwealth. The inter- 
course between the two, however, was friendly and 
the relations were with hardly any exception 
harmonious. 

The earliest suggestions regarding statehood 
for Maine seem to have appeared in 1785. In 
that year the Portland Gazette, the first newspaper 
in Maine, began its publication in Portland. Its 
columns were open to communications of all 
kinds. There were then three counties, York and 
Cumberland of about their present dimensions, 
and Lincoln in which was included the rest of the 
District. In one of the first issues a Portland 
writer over the signature of ‘‘A Farmer” spoke 
of Maine’s great local resources in respect to 
harbors, fisheries and foreign trade, and especially 
of the lumber business and the natural advantages 
of the uncultivated lands which were accessible 
only by a few roads and were waiting for develop- 
ment. Needed and valuable expansion he patriot- 
ically declared could be obtained ‘‘only by restor- 
ing to Maine its ancient privileges.’’? Soon after 
the newspaper published a call, said to be upon 
request of a large and respectable number of 
persons, for a public meeting to be held at the 
meeting-house of Rev. Messrs. Smith and Deane 
in Portland, “for collecting the sentiments of the 
people upon the subject.’”’ The meeting was not 
largely attended but a committee was appointed 
to forward a circular letter to every town and 
plantation in the three counties, inviting them 
to send delegates to a convention to be held in 
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Portland in January, 1786, to consider the expe- 
diency of the said counties being formed into a 
separate state. Only about half of the towns 
responded and but little was done except to com- 
plain of grievances, the principal of which were 
stated to be the distance from the seat of gov- 
ernment and the difficulty and expense of obtaining 
access to the records which were kept in Boston. 
It was voted to recommend that all towns send 
representatives to the General Court as they were 
entitled to do, though many neglected to make use 
of the privilege. Meetings were held and petitions 
sent to the General Court and arguments pub- 
lished both for and against the proposition. In 
1792 a legislative act was passed to allow the 
people of Maine to express their preferences by 
ballot. The vote was taken and showed a sub- 
stantial plurality against the measure. For sev- 
eral years but little was said about it. The 
agitation was, however, kept up intermittently, 
and in 1807 another popular vote was taken which 
again showed a decisive expression of public 
opinion against separation. 

The embargo and the War of 1812 brought 
great changes. By the interruption of the ship- 
ping business a great many people were deprived 
of their regular employment and business. As a 
result there was extensive emigration to Maine, 
where they found virgin forests and great areas 
of unoccupied and fertile land. Many new towns 
were incorporated and farms given away to settlers. 
The opening up of the unoccupied territory in the 
East became popular in the same way as was the 
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case later in regard to the Far West. Especially 
had the war conditions produced marked devel- 
opment in internal affairs. Prior to that time 
nearly all manufactured wares had been imported. 
Stimulated by the public needs, factories and shops 
of various kinds were set on foot to supply the 
demands. These at first were mostly private 
establishments. The business corporation, which 
in earlier times had been practically unknown, 
was found to be a most convenient instrument 
for promoting larger production than could well 
be done by individuals or partnerships. The first 
first cotton mill was established in Brunswick in 
1809, and soon there were in operation textile 
mills, iron foundries, tanneries and factories of 
all sorts, not large to be sure but active and thrifty 
in their work. By 1814 Williamson says thirty 
manufacturing corporations had been chartered 
by the General Court and of these Maine had 
a proportional part. Willis makes mention of 
factories of tin plate, of brass and iron, of watches 
and clocks, of furnaces for casting iron and of 
other kinds of establishments operating in Port- 
land. A general change of industry came with 
the application of steam and machinery in man- 
ufacturing. It should be noted that in our munic- 
ipality and in Maine and in the whole country, 
there had grown up an increasing feeling of 
individual confidence and personal assertion. This 
is what is meant by calling the war of 1812 a second 
war of independence. The nation in all its usages 
then acquired a quality of self-reliance such as it 
had never known before, and patriotism became 
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national instead of local. The constant danger of 
invasion also had contributed its part in keeping 
all alert and active. 

Soon after the conclusion of peace in 1815 the 
subject of separate statehood was again revived. 
The population of Maine had become nearly two 
hundred and fifty thousand. Six new counties 
had been organized and also an increasingly large 
number of new towns. The interruption of water 
routes had led to the construction of highways 
and to communication by land. 

In 1816 memorials were presented to the Gen- 
eral Court from about one hundred towns, some 
by official vote and others by individual petitions, 
urging the necessity of a separate government 
for Maine. The proposition asked for was treated 
with considerate fairness, and it was ordered that 
a referendum be had in all the towns and planta- 
tions upon the question whether the Legislature 
be requested to give its consent for separation 
of the District of Maine from Massachusetts. 
The vote was taken and the ballots showed a 
substantial majority in favor of division, but it 
also appeared that less than half of the voters had 
had sufficient interest to express an opinion. 
Nevertheless a bill was drawn prescribing terms 
of separation and this was referred to the people, 
with proviso that it should become a law if ratified 
by a five to four majority. It was approved by 
a bare plurality but was not allowed, not being in 
compliance with the terms of the submission. 
Two years later, many petitions having been 
presented, a bill was passed June 19, 1819, by 
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both houses stating proposed terms of separation 
and this act was on the fourth Monday of July 
submitted to the voters of Maine. It was ac- 
cepted by a majority of about two and a half 
to one, and on August 24th the Governor issued 
his proclamation announcing the affirmatory re- 
sult. 

The reasons for this large majority were not 
wholly sentimental or unselfish. It was a time 
of hot partisan feeling. Massachusetts proper 
was politically Federalist, while Maine was Dem- 
ocratic-Republican. The proposition was quite 
generally made a party measure, most of the 
Democrats, as they were then called, being 
favorable and the Federalists opposed. The Mas- 
sachusetts objection was also weakened by the 
fear that Maine, which was increasing fast in 
population, might soon be able to throw so many 
votes that, combined with those of their party 
friends in the old commonwealth, the Federalists 
would be outnumbered. 

Another element which has been almost wholly 
forgotten had an important influence in the con- 
test. This was the question of the compulsory — 
support of churches. From the earliest times in 
all the colonies the churches as well as the common 
schools were maintained, as a matter of course, 
out of the funds raised for public purposes by 
taxation. This had been done with little open 
objection. Massachusetts, like all the other states 
except Rhode Island, had after the Revolution 
incorporated in its constitution a drastic provision 
for this purpose and had refused to make any 
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change. The Orthodox or Standing Order denom- 
ination, being largest in point of numbers, was 
the principal beneficiary. The Baptists had long 
voiced their indignant protest. The Orthodox 
people, who were mostly Federalist politically, 
insisted with all conscientious earnestness that 
to change the ancient provision would result in 
nothing less than the overthrow of religion and 
morality and the adoption of the infidelity of 
France. The dissenting societies and the unde- 
nominational people took sides quite generally 
with the Baptists. It was said that the Democrats 
in making their political canvass assumed that 
every Baptist, Methodist, Universalist, ‘‘Come 
Outer” and Liberal belonged as a matter of course 
to their party. The question assumed all the 
proverbial bitterness of religious quarrels, even 
to the breaking of personal friendships and family 
ties, and this as well as partisan feeling had no 
small effect upon the result. 

The convention called to draft a constitution 
for the new state assembled, quite as a matter of 
course, in Portland on October 11, 1819, the court 
house there being the place of meeting. The 
instrument drafted by this gathering of able men 
was and still is a model of brevity, simplicity and 
completeness and was, with a few amendments, 
the same now in force. Its provisions relating to 
religious freedom are said to have been drawn by 
William King, after consultation with Thomas 
Jefferson. The doings of the constitutional con- 
vention are a matter of record. There was some 
controversy in regard to the state name but that 
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of ‘The State of Maine” was after discussion 
decided upon. Portland was selected without 
opposition as the capital and place for meeting of 
the Legislature. The constitution was then sub- 
scribed by the president and secretary and most 
of the delegates and, having been ratified by the 
people with a few scattering votes of dissent, was 
declared on the first Wednesday of January, 1820 
to be duly adopted. Massachusetts and Maine 
having concurred and having mutually agreed 
upon terms of separation the request was forthwith 
made to Congress, then in session, for the admis- 
sion of Maine as a sovereign state. Instead of 
being admitted at once, according to the ordinary 
course, the application of Maine became com- 
plicated with that of Missouri and the extension 
of slavery then pending, but the objections were 
adjusted and the two states together became mem- 
bers of the Union, the act taking effect March 15, 
1820. The admission, therefore, became a part 
of the famous Missouri Compromise. Maine had 
then nine counties, 236 corporate towns, and a 
population of 298,335. Portland upon its part 
numbered 8,581 inhabitants. The first State Leg- 
islature met in the Court House May 31, 1820. 
The growth of Maine at this time was and 
continued to be rapid. The census of 1830 
showed an increase of more than one hundred 
thousand. The Eastern part, with its timber 
lands and ship building was especially prominent 
in the general development. As there. were no 
railroads and few public conveyances, it was 
thought best after a few years to select some 
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place nearer the geographical center of the state 
for the legislative sessions and the keeping of 
public records. Accordingly, other locations were 
considered, and after canvassing the advantages 
of half a dozen other towns, Augusta, by reason 
of its interior location and convenience of access 
by the water connections of the Kennebec River as 
well as by land, was selected and in 1827 Governor 
Lincoln signed the legislative act, which provided 
both for the removal to the new location and for 
the construction of a state house there. The 
new building was three years in process of erection, 
and January 4, 1832 in it was held for the first 
time a session of the legislature, and Augusta 
became the permanent capital. Portland, although 
naturally regretting the change, made no protest 
and loyally acquiesced in the result. It still re- 
tained its priority as a port and as the principal 
business emporium of the state and kept upon 
its prosperous course with undiminished vigor. 


xX 
PortLaNp Expanps AND Becomes a City. 


M NHE development of a commercial town like 
Portland cannot be measured by its own 
internal growth alone. It had long been 

and continued to be peculiarly affected by extrinsic 
events both domestic and foreign. About the 
year 1820 may conveniently be regarded as the 
time when internal improvements within the 
United States, stimulated by the War of 1812, 
were definitely set in motion upon independent 
lines. In the East, factories which had been 
commenced upon a small scale were expanding and 
growing. The foreign competition that threatened 
the existence of our infant industries had been 
met by the passage of the first protective tariff 
act in 1816. Henry Clay, the special champion of 
what was called the American System of encourag- 
ing home development by national laws, had an 
enthusiastic following. 

Willis gives a partial enumeration of business 
concerns in Portland in 1830, showing the progress 
of the town in a material way during the preceding 
ten years. There were then 1076 dwelling houses, 
exclusive of barns and out-houses, 280 stores for the 
sale of merchandise, 305 offices and shops for other 
purposes, 119 warehouses, 8 manufactories of tin 
plate, 3 of brass and iron, 3 furnaces for casting 
iron, 6 tanneries, 5 rope walks. Besides these 
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there were establishments for making clocks and 
watches, carriage and coach builders and a wide 
variety of others, not particularly mentioned. This 
was exclusive of ships, shipyards and wharves. 
The Western expansion of the country was then 
attracting universal attention. The new con- 
ditions suggested internal improvements and espec- 
ially better means of communication. The so- 
called Ohio fever in 1816 had slowed up because 
of the inadequacy of transport by “prairie 
schooners,” as the covered wagons were called, 
and the absence of highways for travel. The 
Erie Canal, connecting the navigable Hudson 
River at Albany with Lake Erie at Buffalo, thus 
giving connection to all the western country 
bordering upon the great lakes with the East and 
the sea, was completed in 1825 and had not only 
in itself an effect almost revolutionary but also 
suggested everywhere the need of constructing 
highways and canals and opening river routes for 
interior communication. Portland, being in its 
conformation almost an island, had by its system 
of bridges already made good connections with 
the main land. Vaughan’s Bridge and the Scarboro 
turnpike had shortened considerably the long 
route to Portsmouth and Boston. Roads to 
eastern Maine and to Vermont had been laid out 
for teams, and now came on the period of stage 
coaches and highway development. Old road- 
ways were straightened and widened and put into 
better condition for travel. Freighting and pas- 
senger services in the earlier times had been almost 
wholly by water but wheel vehicles and coaches 
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soon came into operation, and with the ox teams 
for heavy articles, demanded better means of 
passage. The records of the old Court of Common 
Sessions show the widely applied response to the 
demand, which was likewise spurred along by 
frequent indictments of towns by the courts. A 
general impulse for good roads was awakened. 
Mails had been carried first by post riders and 
then by wagons since 1775. In 1793 the first 
attempt was made to carry occasional passengers 
eastward. During the War of 1812 a somewhat 
irregular stage line to Boston was, while commu- 
nication was interrupted by British cruisers, kept 
up but was discontinued for want of patronage. In 
1818 the first accommodation stage for passengers 
commenced running three times a week. The 
number of coaches increased with the demand, 
and Portland became a recognized center for 
stage coach travel. In 1832 there were twelve 
stages employed on different routes from this town, 
of which five arrived and departed every day, and 
the others three times a week. Seven of these 
carried mails and the rest took passengers only, 
while express teams transported freight. The 
common points of departure and arrival were the 
Elm Tavern which stood at the corner of Federal 
and Temple streets, now occupied by the Kendall 
& Whitney store, and the old American House, 
where the Clapp block now stands on Congress 
Street. The accommodation stages were two days 
on the passage to Boston, stopping over night at 
Portsmouth. They generally had four horses and 
in the time of bad roads, six. The driver with 
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his horn and cracking whip would stimulate 
the plodding horses to a gallop as they dashed 
in great style into front yards of the frequent 
taverns along the route. People then, like those 
of the present time, liked to travel fast, and lines 
of express coaches were established that with their 
reckless speed became fashionable. The Boston 
trip could then be made in one day. By leaving 
Portland at two o’clock in the morning the well- 
shaken passenger could, if the roads were in good 
condition, reach Boston with aching bones and 
wearied body at ten o’clock in the evening. 

Heavy freighting to Portland, when railways 
had not even been thought of, had to be done for 
the most part upon the snow in winter. Then the 
rear country sent in their lumber and produce and 
northern New Hampshire, Vermont, the Coos 
men, so-called, farther away, transported through 
the White Mountain Notch their articles of com- 
merce which they exchanged for groceries, goods 
and various merchandise. 

As early as 1791 an attempt was made to 
construct a canal from Sebago Lake to Saccarappa, 
but it proved too much of an undertaking and the 
project was abandoned. In 1795 renewed effort 
was made but without success. When new life 
had been infused into all the channels of industry 
and trade, in 1821, a charter was procured to 
construct a canal from Waterford in Oxford 
County to the Fore River at Stroudwater to be 
called the Cumberland and Oxford Canal. A 
lottery was authorized in 1823 by which fifty 
thousand dollars was raised, and the present 
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Canal Bank was incorporated, conditioned to take 
seventy-five thousand dollars in the Canal Com- 
pany stock. The work was completed and the 
canal, passing through Westbrook, Windham, Gor- 
ham, and Standish was put into successful opera- 
tion in 1830. During the boating season this 
waterway did an extensive business, chiefly in 
lumber and wood products and carrying supplies 
of goods sent from Portland in return. 
At that time Maine was increasing rapidly in 
population and Portland was keeping pace in that 
respect with the rest of the state. Among other 
prominent buildings erected was an enlargement 
of the Court House that was built in 1816. This 
was moved and located at the upper part of present 
Exchange Street at about where the Union Mutual 
Building now stands, and that portion of the 
thoroughfare received the name of Court Street. 
With lateral additions attached and with porticoes 
and cupola it made a handsome appearance. 
A two-story structure with hip-roof was erected by 
public subscription on an adjoining lot. In the 
latter building were apartments for the Governor 
and State officers while the Senate held its sessions 
in the chamber of the upper story. This was 
ornamented by pediment and pilasters and was 
called the State House. The court room of the 
Court House was occupied as the Representative 
Hall. In 1825 a spacious new City Hall was 
erected upon the lot now occupied by the Soldiers 
Monument. This was needed for the accommoda- 
tion of the town meetings as well as for other 
public purposes. It was both a hall and a public 
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market, for on the lower floor were shops which 
produced a substantial rental revenue. 

Portland had been, from the time of its first 
organization, in its municipal capacity a New 
England town in which the whole body of citizens 
met and by majority vote determined all general 
business matters and directed their selectmen and 
officers in regard to the execution of their duties. 
The meetings of the inhabitants were held first 
in the meeting-house, afterwards in the court 
house, and later, until 1826, in a school-house on 
Congress Street, in which the lower room had 
been fitted up for that purpose. The population 
increased so much after 1820 that the accommo- 
dations were crowded and inconvenient. There 
were about two thousand legal voters and, although 
the new town hall would hold that number, the 
meetings were too large for the orderly dispatch 
of business. In July, 1828, a petition was ad- 
dressed to the selectmen “‘to see if the inhabitants 
would take measures for adopting a city govern- 
ment for said town.” A meeting was held the 
next month and a committee of fifteen chosen to 
consider the matter. This committee made report 
in November following unfavorable to a change in 
the form of the town government, but recom- 
mending that the powers of the selectmen be 
enlarged so that they might appoint police officers 
and constables and attend to the laying out and 
care of streets and highways. The report was 
accepted and an act of the State Legislature 
was passed in conformity with its recommenda- 
tions, conditioned upon acceptance by vote of 
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the town. When this was submitted to the people 
it was rejected by a large majority. The next 
year a form of city charter was prepared and 
presented for popular vote. To this proposition 
the citizens also refused to give their approval, 
the conservative element fearing that a change 
would result in extravagance, and asserting that 
the old order was good enough. The matter then 
rested for a couple of years, while the complications 
in town business increased. In 1831, a large com- 
mittee was chosen who prepared with great care 
a form of city charter. This was approved by a 
majority at a town meeting and upon petition it 
received passage through the legislature. This 
charter was accepted by the town, though not 
without opposition, and April 30, 1832 a city 
government was regularly organized under its 
provisions. The city was divided into seven wards 
with a board of seven aldermen and a common 
council of twenty-one. Andrew L. Emerson, 
chairman of the selectmen, was chosen the first 
mayor. This is the charter which, with many 
amendments and additions, was in effect until 
the adoption of a commission form of government 
September 11, 1923. 

There had been a period of remarkable growth 
throughout the country which continued without 
diminution. The popular enumeration of Maine 
was close to the half million point. She had ten 
members in the twenty-fifth Congress. Portland, 
at the date of the charter, had a population of 
rising fourteen thousand and was fast increasing. 
This was also a time of fierce political differences 
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which affected the financial affairs of the nation. 
President Jackson’s warfare against the United 
States Bank had succeeded in preventing a re- 
newal of its charter, which was to expire in 1836, 
and in having the governmental deposits distrib- 
uted among private state banks. There was a 
branch of the United States Bank established here 
in 1828. The state banks multiplied and were 
all banks of paper currency issue. The rapid 
opening of government lands in the West after 
1820 led to a vast amount of wild speculation. 
After 1830 the proposed railroad promotions, the 
distribution of the public deposits and the general 
issue of state bank bills intensified speculation 
into a craze. In 1837 there came a tremendous 
commercial crash, the worst this country has ever 
known. Banks everywhere suspended specie pay- 
ments and business generally for a time came to a 
standstill. Portland suffered with the rest, but 
the depression here was temporary. Losses were 
large but the test showed the general condition 
to be sound. 

This flood tide of prosperity made exhibit of 
the loyalty and public spirit of the citizens in 
various ways and there was carried into effect one 
particular promotion which has been and still is 
of benefit difficult to measure. This was the 
opening of the promenades at the Eastern and 
Western ends of the city. In 1835, during the 
inflation period, a body of enterprising and success- 
ful individuals, whose names were not made prom- 
inent, proposed to the city the construction of 
spacious and ornamental highways around the 
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hills at the extremities of the town. The prop- 
osition was received with general approbation and 
the next year, 1836, under the mayoralty adminis- 
tration of Levi Cutter, the avenues were laid out. 
The one on Munjoy Hill began at the eastern end 
of Fore Street and extended along the shoreward 
side of the hill 6,064 feet to Washington Street, 
with a varying width of five to nine rods. This 
received the name of Eastern Promenade. It 
presents an ocean view that is unsurpassed. The 
other along the brow of Bramhall Hill is a broad 
open avenuefrom Arsenal Street to Danforth Street 
and is 3,700 feet in length. This Western Prom- 
enade with its outlook presents a vista of country, 
landscape, hills and mountains that is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the finest found anywhere. 
A marginal way along the inner shore of Back Bay 
connecting the two was also laid out but this re- 
quired a considerable amount of filling and was 
never completed. That side of the bay having 
become commercialized and the City of Deering 
having grown into a residential section, a boule- 
vard as a substitute for the old connection has 
been laid out and built by the city over Rich- 
ardson Field and along the opposite shore and, 
while not fully completed, it is perhaps the most 
beautiful and attractive drive within the city lim- 
its. The whole is a monumental tribute to the 
foresight and patriotic energy of Mayor Cutter 
and his loyal coadjutors. 


XXII 


Steam Power, Raitroaps aNp 
New Activities. 


a wider range than had been known before. 

It was due to no set program but was the 
product of natural mental and physical growth. 
The wars of Napoleon shattered for good and 
all the old autocratic foundations. The Congress 
of Vienna attempted to put the liberated eaglet 
of popular rights back into its cage and for a 
very brief time the proposition was successful, 
but the reign of the common people had begun 
and the good old times of absolutism could not 
be made to return to their former limits. People 
were not content to dwell by themselves in quiet 
neighborhoods, but sought acquaintance with the 
rest of the world. They were ready to adopt 
new ideas and were eager to make practical use 
of discoveries and inventions relating to living 
conditions. 

It was by no accident that the early settle- 
ments were extended but a short distance back 
from the sea-coast and the navigable water routes. 
Pioneers who went to the resourceful interior lands 
and forests found themselves and their products 
excluded from markets by the difficulties of rough 
trails and undeveloped roads. Portland in 1842 
was the principal center for the stage coaches and 


| the thirties the thoughts of men were taking 
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express teams which had extended their routes to 
nearly all places within and without the state. 
Horse power and water power were considered 
about the only assistants to the efforts of men 
themselves. All at once, as it seemed, people 
awoke to the greater possibilities to be found in 
the use of steam. With surprising quickness rail- 
roads began to be constructed and steamboats 
put upon the rivers and waterways and the steam 
engine harnessed to power projects. James Watt 
had demonstrated as early as 1774 the forceful 
character of condensed steam, but his investiga- 
tions did not go far enough to be much more than 
a suggestion of practical use. Fulton’s steamboat 
began its trips upon the Hudson in 1807, but it 
seemed hardly more than a novel and clumsy 
contrivance. In 1822 one Seward Porter ran 
about Casco Bay with a flat-bottomed scow 
propelled by steam which he exhibited as a 
curiosity. When it was discovered that an engine 
operated by steam could be made to draw heavy 
cars for the conveyance of passengers and freight 
upon iron rails with speed before unknown and 
that coal could be used for fuel, the great fact 
came as a revelation, and at once the inventions 
were put into practical use. In 1830 there were 
but twenty-three miles of experimental railroads 
in the country. In 1837 there were more than 
fourteen hundred miles and four years later the 
number of miles in actual operation exceeded three 
thousand. By the use of steam power the world 
found many ways for the increase of wealth and 
the development of civilization. Enterprise took 
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on enlargement and corporations were multiplied. 
This was the case in the older East but the vigorous 
West also branched out into new business prop- 
ositions, not only in rural districts and farming 
populations but in rapid growing towns and cities. 
Fertile government lands were given away to 
actual settlers, and emigrants flocked from the 
East to the West and foreign immigration assumed 
large proportions. The very manners of the 
people were changed to haste and energy. The 
great panic of 1837 was soon forgotten. Thinking 
men caught the vision of a greater future than 
had before been conceived of. Portland, always 
progressive, became ambitious to take its part in 
the widening fields of enterprise. It was not a 
place of financial abundance but railway promo- 
tions were promptly set on foot. 

Massachusetts was among the earliest to make 
application of the new invention. There a rail- 
way to Lowell was chartered in 1830 and the next 
year roads were incorporated to Providence and 
Worcester. It was five years before these were 
completed so as to be put into operation. The 
actual results so much exceeded the public expec- 
tation that great impetus was given to this mode 
of conveyance. In 1833 the Boston and Maine 
was incorporated, but for nine years it operated 
only to Wilmington, fifteen miles beyond the 
terminus of the Lowell road whose tracks it used. 
In the meantime the first railroad leading from 
Portland, the Portland, Saco and Portsmouth, 
received a charter in 1837 and its building was 
hastened so that it was, in 1842, put into operation 
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to Portsmouth, a distance of fifty-one miles. The 
Boston and Maine was then extended so as to 
connect with the P. S. and P. at South Berwick. 
Hon. John A. Poor was the leading promoter of 
railroads here, and the suggestions made by him 
were responded to in Portland with courage and 
confidence. Our people were not anxious to create 
facilities for transportation and travel to Boston, 
as they believed that such opening would divert 
business from Portland rather than bring it here. 
Their principal efforts were directed to opening 
up better communications with the interior, and 
especially with Canada and the old trading places 
of New Hampshire and Vermont. The services 
of Col. Stephen H. Long, an eminent United 
States Engineer, were obtained and routes from 
the Maine seaboard to Quebec were surveyed. 
The severe commercial crisis of 1837-1839 gave 
a check to all commercial improvements here as 
elsewhere, but there was no abandonment of 
effort. 

The great proposition of the building of the 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway from Portland 
to Montreal was vigorously set on foot in 1844. 
The people and the city entered upon the grand 
project with enthusiasm and a charter was ob- 
tained February 10, 1845. Judge Preble and John 
A. Poor were sent to Canada and by statistical 
demonstrations and straightforward diplomacy 
secured the hearty co-operation of the Canadian 
government and business men. July 4, 1846, the 
first spadeful of earth was lifted by Judge Preble 
in the presence of a great assemblage. The road 
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was completed and opened to Montreal in 1853 
and to Quebec in 1854. Subsequently it was 
leased to the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
for 999 years and it now forms a part of that 
system. The construction of this railway was 
carried forward to complete success in spite of 
extraordinary difficulties by the courage and per- 
severance of its loyal friends, and it has proved 
to be one of the most successful and satisfactory 
commercial enterprises in the history of the city 
and state. 

In 1845 a charter was obtained for the Andro- 
scoggin and Kennebec R. R.Co. This was opened 
in 1849. It ran from the Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence R. R. at Danville Junction to Waterville, 55 
miles, and there made connection with the Penob- 
scot and Kennebec R. R. which extended 55 miles 
to Bangor, and began operation in 1855. About 
the same time was built the Kennebec and Port- 
land R. R., reaching from Portland to the head of 
navigation at Augusta, a distance of sixty miles 
with a branch nine miles in length from Brunswick 
to Bath. This branch was first opened from Bath 
to connection with the A. & St. L. R. R. at Yar- 
mouth Junction, and was subsequently extended 
to Portland. These railroads are now a part of the 
Maine Central R. R. system. The York and 
Cumberland R. R. was chartered July 30, 1846 and 
built from Portland to the Saco River at Buxton. 
In 1860 it was reorganized as the Portland and 
Rochester R. R. and continued to Rochester, N. H. 
The Maine Central with its additions and branches 
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is now the great line of transportation east and 
west through the State of Maine. 

The Portland and Ogdensburg was begun in 
1869. This construction was the carrying out of 
the project of John A. Poor for connection through 
the White Mountain Notch with Ogdensburg, Vt., 
and the West. Its establishment was interrupted 
by the death of Mr. Poor and was subsequently 
revived and assisted by loan of the credit of the 
City of Portland. The increase of the city debt 
by reason of this loan was for a long time a burden 
upon the city finances, but time has justified the 
boldness of the operation. These later railroads, 
after a time of individual operation, came under 
control of the Boston and Maine, which began as 
a little, local organization and by its connections 
and leases became the great railroad of New 
England. 

The opening of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
R. R. rendered it expedient to obtain more direct 
and easy communication across the city and con- 
nection with the deep water approaches of the 
harbor. This was a great undertaking for a city 
of the size and financial ability of Portland, but 
after an enthusiastic meeting of the citizens the 
project was adopted with great unanimity, and 
in 1850 a location was established by the city 
government which resulted in the building of 
present Commercial Street. This, as adopted, 
was 5,993 feet in length and 100 feet in width with 
twenty-six feet in the center reserved for railway 
purposes. It cost originally $80,000, and involved 
the adoption of a new and ample water frontage, 
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in place of Fore Street which had long given 
entrance to the wharves. It has been and still is 
of incalculable advantage to the city. In 1853 
Kennebec Street was located with a width of 
seventy feet over the flats of Back Bay, from the 
old Deering bridge to the foot of Pearl Street. 
Two years later Lincoln Street, fifty feet wide, was 
laid out, partly over flats, and continued to Fox 
Street. These locations were assisted if not sug- 
gested by the adoption in Mayor Levi Cutter’s 
administration of an outside arrangement of prom- 
enades and marginal ways, which included an 
exterior circuit of about five miles around the 
city’s outer boundaries. This project exhibited a 
vision or foresight of the future development of 
Portland which seems little less than marvelous. 
The addition of Fort Allen Park and the betterment 
of the incline of Bramhall Hill have been made 
later. 

Portland was from the first a commercial port. 
Shipbuilding and water transport were the basis 
of its principal industries. In the fifties this busi- 
ness reached its highest point, showing at its best 
two hundred and forty-six sailing vessels of all 
sizes and twelve steamers. The Portland Steam 
Packet Co., organized in 1844, did excellent 
business between Portland and Boston. The 
Maine Steamship Co. plied upon the route to 
New York. The International Line rendered ser- 
vice with the Eastern Maine coast and with the » 
British Provinces. This steamship business, how- 
ever, varied considerably from time to time. Steam 
craft was used upon the ocean after 1838 and the 
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first Liverpool steamers came here in 1853. The 
Grand Trunk Railway has, with its branches, all 
the time made connections with a large volume 
of foreign trade and commerce. 

In the fifties was a time of pronounced growth 
and prosperity, yet the older East was more and 
more feeling the intense competition of the ex- 
uberant West. In 1848 gold was discovered in 
California. Before the end of the next year 80,000 
settlers, largely from the Atlantic coast states, 
had made their way there, and thereafter this 
section of the country was increasingly making its 
contributions financially, and what was of greater 
import, was sending abroad an exhausting amount 
of emigration from the ranks of its younger men. 

The outline sketch of prominent public matters 
here given should not exclude consideration of 
other local growths and promotions that had come 
into existence during this period of the city’s 
development. One of the largest establishments, 
which was an outgrowth of the West India trade, 
was the Brown Company’s sugar manufactory, 
where molasses was by a new process converted 
into sugar. The Portland Company, which built 
up a national reputation in the construction of 
locomotives, boilers and machinery, began business 
in 1847. It still continues in spite of the existence 
of greater centers of production elsewhere. Among 
the innovations was the electric telegraph, first 
organized in 1845 and set in operation here two 
years later. The use of gas for lighting purposes 
was introduced by the Portland Gas Light Co. in 
1849. This invention was at first quite generally 
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opposed because of supposed danger from fires. 
Noteworthy wholesale mercantile houses were 
located upon the new Commercial Street and upon 
other streets and general business was in all lines 
enlarged. The two ends of the city became occu- 
pied for building and business purposes, and the 
section northward to Back Bay was covered with 
houses and various erections. 

Portland continued to grow in municipal 
stature and reputation and in 1860 contained 
within its own limited area, and exclusive of 
adjacent localities which were like suburbs of the 
city, according to the census of 1860, a population 
numbering 26,242. It is hardly necessary to call 
attention to its newspapers and banking concerns, 
its educational and charitable organizations, and 
the civic institutions which had here come into 
existence and all of which were of high rank and 
quality. 

The burning question of the extension of 
slavery and the establishment of the Republican 
Party of opposition had at this time aroused 
intense partisan-feeling throughout the country. 
Few places exceeded Portland as an arena of 
political debate, and for a while the activities 
pertaining to civil war and the preservation of 
the Union absorbed to a large degree the attention 
which might otherwise have been given to the 
affairs of common life. 


At 
PorTLAND IN THE CiviL War. 


T is a curious fact that the advent of the Civil 
I War came almost as a complete surprise to 

the northern states, and, to some extent, it 
was also unexpected by the southern people. The 
half dozen years previous had been, with the 
exception of something of a financial panic in 
1857, a time of exceptional prosperity and growth 
throughout the eastern, middle and western states. 
Portland, a growing city, was advancing steadily 
upon its placid way. The arrogant and aggressive 
posture of the slave-holding aristocracy had, how- 
ever, aroused the pride and conscience of the free 
states. Never had the country seen such a display 
of oratory and enthusiastic meetings as marked the 
progress of the Lincoln campaign. The Wide 
Awake companies with shining capes, torches and 
bands were everywhere in evidence. 

The South was openly aggressive, but the 
preaching of the doctrine of secession had been 
often heard, and the impression was general that 
such talk was only for political effect. Although 
Mr. Lincoln in the national election of November, 
1860, received a large majority over all in the 
electoral college, the combined popular vote of 
his three opponents was nearly a million more 
than he obtained. After the announcement of 
the result there was for a while an apparent calm 
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upon the surface of affairs. In South Carolina 
alone presidential electors had been chosen by the 
legislature and not by the people. The state 
assembly which had made choice of the electors 
continued its session. When it was learned that 
the Republicans had won, it immediately called 
a state convention to consider the situation. On 
the 20th of December this convention met and 
without delay solemnly voted to repeal the act of 
May 23, 1788 by which the state had become a 
member of the Union. This was done by men who 
knew beforehand what they intended to do. There 
was no popular vote. In that section, especially, 
the people were accustomed to accept the policies 
agreed upon by their political leaders. 

By the first of February six other states had 
followed the example of South Carolina. Each 
proceeded to withdraw from the Union, not by 
reference to the electorate but by action of its 
convention. Delegates from the seven states met 
early in February and organized a government of 
their own. Four other slave states hesitated and 
held aloof. At the request of Virginia a peace 
conference assembled in Washington. Members 
from the seceding states withdrew from Congress 
and the Cabinet, and their officers resigned their 
places in the national army. During the winter 
there was nothing but uncertainty and indecision 
throughout the North. Prominent radicals de- 
clared that it was better to allow the erring sisters 
to depart in peace and be rid of them and their 
accursed institution of slavery. Partisans of the 
South declaimed against any use of force. The 
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administration apparently did not know which 
way to turn. 

Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated in March. 
His inaugural address was conciliatory, but was 
unfaltering in its declaration that the union of 
the states must be preserved. Every fortified 
place in the South, except Fortress Monroe, Fort 
Sumter in Charleston harbor, Fort Pickens at 
Pensacola and Key West was in possession of the 
secessionists. ‘The old leaders were zealous in 
carrying out their plans, but in many places they- 
found their support weak to a disappointing 
extent. On the 12th of April it was deemed expe- 
dient, in order to fire the irresolute southern heart, 
to order a bombardment of Fort Sumter, though it 
had only a little garrison and was almost destitute 
of supplies. The defence was courageous but the 
fortress was soon reduced. Four days later Pres- 
ident Lincoln issued his proclamation calling for 
the raising of seventy-five thousand volunteers 
to enforce the constitution and the laws. The 
states that had held themselves aloof then felt 
constrained to cast their lot with the Confederacy. 

In the loyal states the fall of Sumter was like 
touching a lighted match to a powder magazine. 
All hesitation instantly disappeared and the re- 
sponse to the President’s call for troops was phe- 
nomenal. In Portland, as well as elsewhere, the 
garments of all classes blossomed like flower gar- 
dens with rosettes of red, white and blue. Meetings 
were held and men and women impatiently offered 
their services to the government in any capacity. 
They were, however, wholly unprepared for war. 
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In Maine the old militia musters had become 
objects of derision and had been abolished. Port- 
land had, chiefly for purposes of show and parade, 
several volunteer military companies. There were 
the Light Infantry, the Mechanic Blues, the Light 
Guards, the Rifle Corps and the Rifle Guards. Of 
actual training they knew very little. Upon the 
Governor’s call these, with companies from other 
cities and towns, were mustered into the service 
and became the first regiment. As showing the 
lack of comprehension of the situation it may be 
recalled that the term of enlistment was for ninety 
days only. A rendezvous camp was constructed 
at Ligonia which was kept in use during the war. 
The city was soon alive with men in uniform. 
With little delay this regiment was hurried to 
Washington and the general cry was ‘‘On to Rich- 
mond.” In July came the battle of Bull Run. 
Courage and enthusiasm were ample, but some 
who went into that contest had never before been 
drawn up in battle line. The result was a disas- 
trous rout. The patriot forces learned the serious- 
ness of the impending conflict. Mr. Lincoln then 
issued another call for five hundred thousand men 
to serve for three years. 

Men still living can tell of the part taken by 
Portland in the time of the Civil War. It was, 
to be sure, far removed from the areas of actual 
conflict, but all the troops passed through the 
city, giving it a martial appearance and the 
apprehension and uncertainty of the outcome of 
events hung all the time like fearsome shadows 
over the activities of common life. As the months 
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passed slowly by, fears frequently became sorrow- 
ful realities. There were few families that did 
not have some representatives in the extended 
field of conflict and the lists of killed, wounded and 
missing were read with shrinking interest. The 
residents of the northern states were an unwarlike 
populace. They did not at first realize that the 
sub-divisions of an army, in order to accomplish 
anything, must act in unison, and that effective 
action cannot be had without intensive training. 
General Grant has said in his Memoirs that the 
South had a great initial advantage in the fact 
that her men who withdrew from the regular army 
were free to go to their several states and there 
make use of their military experience, while in the 
North the little regular army with its educated 
officers were long kept together in a separate 
division. In Maine many of the high commands 
were distributed as if they were political jobs. 
The old Jacksonian doctrine that official positions 
were proper spoils for the winning party was 
largely, though not altogether, in evidence. The 
Prussian Von Moltke declared that the first half 
of the American conflict was not war but a strife 
between armed mobs. The latter half was a period 
of stern and deadly combat. 

After the battle of Bull Run there followed 
several months of enlistment and preparation. 
A blockade of the southern coast was declared with 
a hasty assembling and arming of ships. For this 
purpose Maine furnished a good proportion of 
vessels. Fort Hatteras in North Carolina was 
taken by a naval expedition and Port Royal in 
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South Carolina was also captured. The South 
was content to remain upon the defensive. The 
Army of the Potomac was given a thorough mili- 
tary organization which it afterwards retained, but 
the slowness of proceedings ereated much dis- 
satisfaction. In the winter an expedition with 
supporting gunboats brought cheering success by 
the capture of Fort Donelson on the Cumberland 
River and places on the Mississippi. In March 
came the celebrated battle between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac in Hampton Roads. The 
sudden appearance of the iron-clad Merrimac and 
her easy destruction of the Cumberland and 
the Congress, finest of our naval vessels, caused 
panic and consternation in Portland as well as 
elsewhere, as it was supposed this new naval 
monster might and probably would create havoc 
in all coast towns. The unexpected arrival and 
success of the little, unknown Monitor seemed 
scarcely less than providential. 

In the following spring began the campaign 
against Yorktown and Richmond, with bloody 
battles and doubtful success but attended with 
rumors and distractions which kept the home 
communities in constant suspense. An appalling 
picture of the realities of war was presented when 
some of the regiments, cut up and decimated, were 
sent home on short furloughs for recuperation. 
Then came additional demands for troops, usually 
for ‘“‘three hundred thousand more.” There was 
a time of terror when Lee, who had almost de- 
stroyed the Army of the Potomac, crossed into 
Maryland and was barely stopped in the sanguin- 
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ary battle of Antietam. In all of the thirty-two 
regiments of infantry, the two of cavalry, and the 
seven artillery batteries Portland had her vol- 
unteers, as it was considered best to mingle in all 
the Maine regiments the men from different parts 
of the State. Four war vessels were built and 
many naval recruits furnished here. 

It would be a monotonous story to recite the 
shock and the losses occasioned by the December, 
1862, disaster at Fredericksburg and those equally 
great at Chancellorsville in May following. Per- 
haps no period of suspense equalled that of the 
advance of Lee upon Washington by way of 
Pennsylvania, and the mighty struggle at Gettys- 
burg and the capture of Vicksburg which, though 
not realized at the time, really marked the begin- 
ning of the end. Throughout those years there 
were times both of triumphs and of disasters. 
There were the splendid naval victory at New 
Orleans, the taking of Mobile and other gallant 
and encouraging events, but all the time it seemed 
a doubtful balance, and the apprehensions and 
uncertainties of the conflict gave a feeling of 
hesitation to every initiative. 

At one time the actuality of war seemed to be 
brought directly home to our city. This was the 
so-called Tacony affair. June 26, 1863, Lieu- 
tenant Read of the Confederate privateering navy 
came to the Maine coast on a visit of destruction. 
He abandoned and destroyed his own ship and 
transferred himself and his crew to a fishing 
schooner called the Archer which he captured. 
In this vessel he came quietly into the harbor in 
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the evening and anchored off Fish Point. His 
purpose was to capture the Revenue Cutter Caleb 
Cushing and to set fire to wharves and shipping. 
Towards morning he with his party boarded and 
took possession of the cutter. -It happened that 
there was no wind, and with their boats they 
towed this vessel out to sea where she became 
becalmed. The act was discovered from the 
Observatory and the news spread like wildfire. 
It was thought that a rebel fleet had come. Some 
local steamers were hastily furnished with arms 
and ordnance and started in pursuit. The Cush- 
ing, being a sailing vessel, could not escape. The 
raiders had not time to get at the ammunition on 
board and they thought one of the steamers was a 
gunboat. Accordingly, they set the cutter on 
fire and abandoned her. The result was that the 
powder magazine of the Cushing exploded and the 
vessel sank. The invading crew were captured 
and, except for the destruction of the government 
ship, the bold adventure was a failure. 

As the end drew near events moved with 
deadly and destructive certainty. All the time 
in the Sanitary Commission and in the hospitals 
the women did their full part and in the last 
campaign the losses were constant and tremendous. 
Portland never faltered. Her contributions of men 
to the army and navy numbered by the official 
record 3,636, and her oversight of the families and 
dependents of her soldiers was unremitting. Never 
was there a greater celebration than that which 
followed the strain of the last campaign which 
ended in the surrender at Appomattox. Then 
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all the people, old and young, went wild with joy. 
Never, also, was there grief and sorrow more 
universal than that which was caused by the 
assassination of Lincoln, the pure patriot and 
leader, which followed so abruptly and so soon. 
Practically every place and flag was draped with 
emblems of mourning. 

During the years of the Civil War Portland 
continued to enlarge. Specie payments were early 
suspended and metal currency disappeared. Mer- 
chants and individuals at first put out their 
written promises which passed from hand to hand. 
Then the government made its issues of green- 
backs with little postal bills for fractional change 
and national bank bills appeared in circulation. 
Paper money depreciated in value and wages and 
prices of commodities advanced. The waste of 
the war times made great demand for supplies of 
all kinds and this stimulated business and industry. 
It was not the soldiers only that won the war. 
They would have been helpless without the labor 
and production of those who did the equally 
necessary work on farms, in factories and in 
business. 

In one respect Portland suffered great and 
permanent injury. The Confederate privateers, 
with swift vessels built in England and with 
British crews, swept our ships and commerce from 
the seas. When peace came the navigation laws 
of our own country forbade the return to American 
registry of vessels which had been disposed of to 
foreign purchasers and also the use of any others 
which were not owned entirely by our citizens. 
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That piratical destruction and those unreasonable 
laws resulted in transferring to foreign flags the 
greater part of the ocean carrying business which 
long had made this port pre-eminent. 


XXIV 
Tue Great Fire oF 1866. 


T the close of the Civil War, though the’ 
A nation and the municipalities were heavily 
in debt, business conditions, stimulated by 

the large disbursements made by the general gov- 
ernment and by the expansion of the currency, 
were generally active. Middle Street in Portland 
was then the main avenue and thoroughfare. It 
was regarded as a particularly handsome street 
and most of the places of commercial business, 
wholesale and retail, were located there. Nearly 
every larger establishment had both retail and 
jobbing departments, as traveling salesmen were 
then unknown and merchants from abroad came 
in person to make their purchases of goods. The 
principal buildings were of brick, commonly having 
ornamental granite pillars or stone fronts for the 
lower floor. With but few exceptions the struct- 
ures were two or three stories in height. The 
active business part extended to India Street. 
Offices of all kinds with the banks, brokerage 
houses, auction rooms and places of general affairs 
were principally confined to Exchange Street, 
where the buildings on both sides were for the most 
part of brick. Congress Street then held its old 
reputation as a route for travel with city hall, 
public buildings, churches and places of manu- 
facturing scattered along. The part west of Mon- 
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ument Square was reckoned as the residential 
section, having also grocery stores and stables. 
Free Street and State Street were rather the 
prominent places for homes of quality and of 
professional people. The new city hall, in which 
was included the county court rooms and offices, 
had been finished in 1860 and was a fine and 
imposing erection. Its public auditorium was 
large and convenient for public gatherings. The 
custom house, post office, school buildings and 
churches were of ample proportions and of excel- 
lent quality. The lower part of the city, especially, 
was ornamented with grand old elms for which 
the soil seemed particularly well adapted, so that 
Portland was commonly called the Forest City. 
Longfellow mentions ‘‘the trees which o’ershadow 
each weil known street.’’ Below the post office on 
Middle Street John M. Wood had nearly com- 
pleted a large hotel of white marble which at- 
tracted much attention. In 1866 the prospects 
of the place seemed in every way of the fairest. 
The Fourth of July of that year was celebrated 
with extraordinary fervor, with ringing of bells, 
firing of cannon, decoration of buildings, public 
and private, and a very long procession of military 
companies, fire department, civic bodies, floats 
and organizations making an imposing array. In 
the Deering pasture, as the unoccupied land west 
of High Street was called, there was a traveling 
circus with a big tent and the ascent of a large 
balloon was scheduled but was delayed by the 
high wind which prevailed. All this attracted a 
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great concourse of citizens and people from other 
places. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon the 
bells rang out an alarm of fire. This was started 
in a boat builders’ shop adjoining a lumber yard 
on Commercial Street, near Maple. In the rear 
was the high bank of old Fore Street, lined with 
wooden houses, and on the other side of Maple 
Street was the extensive area occupied by the 
Brown Sugar House establishment. The wind 
was blowing strongly from the south and soon 
the Fore Street houses were on fire. The fire 
department could not reach the blaze from the 
Commercial Street side and the smoke and flames 
made it impossible to do anything in front upon 
Fore Street. The gale carried blazing debris into 
the sugar house area which was encumbered with 
cooperage stock and combustible material. The 
conflagration was soon beyond control. The fire 
equipment consisted of a few steam engines, sup- 
plemented by hand tubs, so-called, and the water 
supply, wholly dependent upon reservoirs, cisterns 
and wells, was soon exhausted. In front of the 
oncoming fire the buildings were mostly of wood 
and the draft engendered by the heat gave 
additional strength to the gale, making it of 
almost hurricane force, and filling the air with 
blazing combustibles which, like a meteoric shower, 
widened and advanced the area of flaming de- 
struction. As night came on the city and sur- 
rounding country were illumined as if’ from a 
blazing volcano. The rapidity of the progress of 
the conflagration was beyond conception. Struct- 
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ures of wood, brick and stone went down with roar 
and rattle of falling walls in a few minutes of time. 
The intensity of the heat was shown by the fact 
that the iron rails of the horse car tracks in the 
center of Middle Street were warped and twisted 
out of shape by the heat, and stone and marble 
were cracked and crumbled. Most of the furniture 
taken from houses was burned in the streets and 
very little was saved. The fire fighters were help- 
less to do more than to hover around the outskirts 
and slightly to prevent the spreading of the fire to 
windward. This was done by pulling down build- 
ings or by demolishing them with gunpowder. It 
was curious to see the strenuous firemen clad in 
their gala costumes of red shirts, and the puffing 
and shrieking engines still adorned with garlands 
and trappings of the parade. 

The conflagration went on through the Heat 
and ended only when nothing combustible re- 
mained in its path. It swept diagonally across 
the city from Commercial Street to Back Cove 
and the farther bounds of Munjoy Hill, being 
practically the same territory burned over in the 
Captain Mowatt bombardment in the Revolu- 
tionary War. The morning disclosed an extraor- 
dinary scene of barrenness and desolation. The old 
observatory on Congress Street near the shore 
escaped the general ruin. From it could be seen 
in the middle distance a wilderness of chimneys, 
portions of brick walls that had not fallen and 
blackened remains of shade trees, while westerly, 
beyond were the green tree-tops, spires and houses 
of the undestroyed portion. Besides the Brown 
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Sugar House the fire took every building on the 
south side of Danforth Street, and substantially 
everything that could be burned eastward from 
Maple Street and the First Parish Church had dis- 
appeared. The beautiful elm trees were included 
in the destruction. The area of the burnt district 
was indefinite but probably included some three 
hundred acres. Fifty-six streets and courts and 
eight miles of thoroughfares, closely built, were 
laid waste. The buildings included the Custom 
House and Post Office, the fine new City Hall, 
eight churches, eight hotels, the Wood’s Marble 
Hotel, nearly completed, and all the newspaper 
offices. All the banks, every lawyer’s office, all 
the book stores, all the wholesale and retail dry 
goods houses and about one-half of the manu- 
factories of the city were gone. Some eighteen 
hundred buildings were destroyed and nearly ten 
thousand of the inhabitants rendered homeless. 
It was the greatest fire calamity that had occurred 
in this country up to that time. 

The immediate and pressing question was how 
to provide food and shelter for the thousands of 
people who were homeless and for the most part 
destitute of their earthly belongings. A general 
relief committee of prominent citizens was at once 
organized with headquarters in the old City Hall 
in present Monument Square. Many cities and 
places in the United States hastened generous 
contribution of money and supplies. Huge cauld- 
rons for the making of soup and coffee were 
quickly built and substantial food was furnished. 
In the meantime tents for shelter were put up 
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on Munjoy Hill and barracks were hastily con- 
structed in various places which were continued 
for quite a long time, so that there was no actual 
suffering. The weather was fortunately hot and 
favorable. 

The work of rebuilding the city commenced with 
extraordinary promptness and vigor. A serious 
setback arose from the fact that the fire loss was so 
great as to render most of the local insurance 
companies incapable of meeting their obligations, 
and many other of such companies could not 
pay their losses, so that the amount received from 
insurance was limited. The net loss was reckoned 
at near six millions of dollars or more than one- 
quarter of the assessed valuation of the city at 
the time. Fortunately there was a city govern- 
ment composed of capable and courageous men. 
Augustus E. Stevens was mayor. ‘Notwithstand- 
ing the great losses and the financial burden 
imposed upon the public, an extensive straighten- 
ing and relocating of streets and public places was 
undertaken and carried through. Pearl Street 
was made a thoroughfare across the city. Center 
Street and others were widened and some were 
relocated. 

A brave as well as public-spirited undertaking 
was the condemnation of about two and a half 
acres of land near the old city center for the 
present Lincoln public park. This tract of land 
had been thickly covered with buildings mostly 
of the smaller, old style sort and made a con- 
nection somewhat inferior between the western 
and eastern sections of the city where the buildings, 
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and residential structures, especially, were con- 
spicuously of more modern and more pretentious 
type. Pretty rigid building restrictions were en- 
acted to govern erections within definitely bounded 
fire limits. New houses, as they were thereafter 
constructed at the Bramhall and Munjoy ends of 
the city and elsewhere, were as a rule larger and of 
better architectural quality, so that a really 
beneficent result, to some extent, qualified the 
great calamity with the uprising of a modernized 
and more beautiful Portland in respect to its 
buildings, streets and architecture. 

A new city hall and county building combined 
was put up on land contributed by the county on 
Congress Street at the head of Exchange, being 
the same location as that of the one that was 
burned. This was done from plans of a Portland 
architect, Fred H. Fassett. It had within con- 
venient city and county offices and court rooms 
and a spacious auditorium of fine acoustic quality, 
ample for public meetings and conventions. Out- 
side, with its balcony front and large artistic dome 
one hundred and sixty feet in height, it was a 
source of pride to all citizens. It was called the 
finest public building in the State. 

After the great fire immediate interest was 
manifested for obtaining a sufficient water supply, 
and in 1867 the Portland Water Company was 
organized to bring water from Sebago Lake. The 
subject had at numerous times been considered, but 
by reason of the extensive rock foundation to be 
encountered and the large expense, it had not been 
considered practicable. The new company, how- 
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ever, assumed the undertaking and hastened the 
work so that water was let into the city conduits 
July 4, 1870. The occasion was celebrated with 
a military and civic parade. Sebago Lake, the 
source of the supply, is two hundred and sixty- 
seven feet above tide water level, so that its water 
is carried by gravity into the highest buildings. 
It is of purest quality and unlimited in amount and 
is for health, safety and convenience one of the 
greatest assets of the city. 

In 1868 a company was chartered to build a 
railroad from Portland through the White Moun- 
tain Notch and there to make connections with 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and with western roads. This 
was one of the railway projects of John A. Poor 
which was discontinued by his untimely decease. 
Notwithstanding the crippled and embarrassed 
condition of the city a public referendum was 
had, and it was voted to lend the credit of the 
city to the undertaking. This was done and the 
railroad was begun in 1869 and in spite of great 
engineering difficulties was pressed forward to 
completion. The road makes valuable connec- 
tions with the inland district and the West, but 
has encountered competition with the great trunk 
lines so extensive that it has not met the expecta- 
tion of its builders. The financial liability as- 
sumed by the city in addition to its other obliga- 
tions, seemed to be of almost impossible pro- 
portions but they were bravely met and honorably 
discharged. Though not a source of much profit 
it rounds out the railway system which without 
this road would be manifestly incomplete. 
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Soon after 1860 a system of horse railways had 
begun, taking the place of omnibuses that had 
been in operation. In the beginning these cars 
were rather insignificant, most being drawn by a 
single horse and all having steel shod runners in 
winter instead of wheels. This method of trans- 
portation expanded more and more until its lines 
were located in the principal streets and became 
a great asset in the development of the suburbs. 
Its equipment and management were of the best 
quality. 

One of the splendid municipal improvements, 
which was accomplished by good business man- 
agement and without cash outlay at a time when 
the city debt was close to the constitutional limit, 
was obtaining for park purposes the forty-acre tract 
of land long and popularly known as Deering’s 
Oaks. This piece of real estate was wooded with 
handsome shade trees, but was not suitable in soil 
or location for buildings, except of the cheaper 
sort which would depreciate in value all around it, 
but was capable of being developed into an ideal 
public resort. The city government made an 
arrangement with the patriotic owners by con- 
cessions concerning taxes upon the adjoining 
lands, which would be improved by municipal 
care and expansion of the lot and which concession 
would cost the city nothing in money, such that 
the Deering and Preble heirs made conveyance 
without financial loss, while the whole municipal 
community received a permanent and uplifting 
benefit which cannot be estimated upon any 
material basis. 
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During the years which followed after the 
great fire, and in spite of the burden of debt which 
had never been recklessly or unwisely incurred, 
Portland kept steadily along in the highways of 
progress and in manner too well known to require 
mention. It continuously adopted the new feat- 
ures which have entered into the living conditions 
of progressive cities. Its people, by private and 
public effort, promoted the establishment of the 
Maine General Hospital, which has been and is 
a great charitable asset. The city made additions 
to the Public Library presented by Hon. James P. 
Baxter, making of it a great educational influence. 
Its churches, schools and public institutions have 
been kept abreast of the times and the municipal 
pride and loyalty of its citizenship have never 
faltered in any emergency. 


XXV 


Portrtanp Extenps 1Ts BouNDARIES AND 
Maintains PROGRESS. 


ORTLAND, during all its history until 

recent times, was in respect to its territorial 

size one of the smallest, if not actually the 
least in landed extent, of the cities of this country. 
It was regarded as a place by itself when known 
by the Indian name of Machegonne, and also when 
it was called Casco Neck or Old Casco. Even 
after 1658, when it was included within the 
extensive boundaries given to Ancient Falmouth, 
and after the town was incorporated in 1719, we 
find it still referred to as Falmouth Neck. When 
it became Portland town and Portland city, the 
same concept of separateness applied to it. The 
reason for this is manifestly plain. The peninsula 
was, except for the slight isthmus connection with 
the adjacent mainland, an island with tide water 
boundaries, so that, although not isolated, it was 
and continued to be a place with characteristics 
of its own. 

Referring still to the earlier days, Cape Eliza- 
beth, with present South Portland, was, as has 
been noted, detached from Ancient Falmouth in 
1765 and became a town by itself in 1776. Still 
the extent was too great to keep up common 
interests and Falmouth Neck became the town of 
Portland in 1786. Westbrook, including Deering, 
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was incorporated in 1814, and then the town of 
Falmouth as it now exists became the sole pos- 
sessor of the old name. Bridge connections, wisely 
placed, removed the inconvenience of water bar- 
riers and made access to the shore land convenient, 
but the boundaries were adapted to the situation 
and persistently continued. Deering became a 
municipal organization by itself in 1871, and as 
the population increased it became in all but 
name and government an annex of Portland. 
When the street railway system was extended, and 
after it was incorporated as a city, a large pro- 
portion of its people conducted their business 
affairs in Portland, having homes within their own 
jurisdiction. 

The movement for annexation began quite 
early, but a majority of the Deering citizens felt 
that they could, for a time at least, better develop 
their local affairs under home rule. In this they 
were probably correct as was shown by the 
widening of Forest Avenue, the finest approach 
to Portland; the adoption of a well-planned sewer- 
age system; the establishment of an efficient fire 
department; the erection of a large and attractive 
high school building, and other local improvements 
showing good system and foresight. The mutual 
relations of the two cities grew increasingly close 
and twice the question of annexation was sub- 
mitted by referendum to the voters of Deering, 
but each time failed to obtain the assent of a 
majority. The State Legislature in 1899, as the 
balance was nearly even, passed an act for annex- 
ation without popular vote and the bounds of the 
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City of Portland were then enlarged to their 
present extent. The objectors gracefully con- 
curred, and all of the enlarged city has since 
moved forward with entirely harmonious relations. 
Both municipal organizations were by the leg- 
islative act continued in force until the next 
election. So that Portland, for a time, had two 
concurrent city governments, Charles H. Randall 
being mayor of the old seven wards and Augustus 
F. Moulton being likewise mayor of the two 
wards established from the added territory. 

Greater Portland continued its growth and 
progress in steady, healthy and constantly accel- 
erated fashion. It has never had any sudden or 
artificial period of advance such as has character- 
ized many other American cities, even in its 
occasions of enforced and necessary recuperation. 
Each census period has made emphatic exhibit 
of increase, not only in numbers but in business 
expansion and the particular things that count 
in better community life. 

In an outline sketch like this one cannot give 
in specific detail an account of a municipality 
which in its two later decades has had more of 
attainment then ever before in matters that 
appertain to a better as well as a bigger town. A 
few references may be helpful in the way of re- 
calling some of the events in the line of better- 
ment which have contributed to the generally 
satisfactory conditions which, even upon cursory 
examination, are patent to all. 

New conditions of travel here and elsewhere 
created a demand for highways of quality such 
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as former generations never anticipated. In early 
times the roads were not expected to be in more 
than passable condition, except when the ground 
in its natural state was comfortably hard and 
dry. In the spring-time and after severe storms, 
the mails were delayed and travel suspended 
quite as a matter of course. A part of the regular 
annual assessment upon polls and property was 
in general apportioned as a highway rate and paid 
by labor upon the roads under the supervision of a 
highway surveyor. As a result city streets, as 
well as country roads, were not uncommonly 
nearly or quite impassable during a part of each 
season. The first reference to the use of paving 
appears when Fore Street was the main thorough- 
fare for the passage of heavily loaded teams. 
One of the enterprising merchants of the young 
town, a Scotchman, whose name is not given, 
told of the old stone pavements in London and 
Edinburgh. Upon his suggestion water-worn 
cobble stones were brought from the neighboring 
beaches and used for paving in places that were 
especially bad. It was a great curiosity, but the 
idea spread and the proprietors of stores proceeded 
to lay paving in front of their places of business 
at their own expense. The citizens were then 
induced to vote that the town should do such 
work and it became a regular part of street 
improvement. Those cobble pavements were rough 
but strong and serviceable. 

It was a long advance from round cobble stones 
to granite blocks and another long advance to 
the present smooth macadam and cement, but 
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in this respect the streets of Portland have been 
brought into excellent condition and will not 
suffer by comparison with those of any other 
place. There are now within the citly limits 
almost exactly 135 miles of streets. 

The building and extension of street railways 
have had great effect upon city growth. The use 
of horse cars began early, with the organization 
of the Portland and Forest Avenue Railroad Co. 
It operated for some years in three divisions; the 
Spring Street line, extending to the Grand Trunk 
Railway station, the Congress Street line through 
Congress and Middle Streets, and the Deering 
line from Portland to Morrills Corner. These 
were united into one corporation called the Port- 
land Railroad Company. When electricity was 
substituted for horse power extensive suburban 
branches were added. The Cape Elizabeth road 
was acquired by purchase, making connections 
with the neighboring town and the sea-shore there. 
The separate Yarmouth trolley line, running 
along the beautiful Falmouth Foreside and con- 
necting with Brunswick, became a part of the 
system. A branch track was laid to the city of 
Westbrook, which was productive of so much 
of building that continuity now extends upon 
both sides of the line of division between the two 
cities. This reaches also to Gorham and South 
Windham. Another branch was constructed ex- 
tending both to the two cities of Saco and Bidde- 
ford and also to the famous summer resort and 
place of winter residence, Old Orchard. The 
Lewiston trolley line is an independent proposition. 
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Easy conveyance by these cars, with efficient 
management and fine equipment, have made 
Monument Square a center for a territory having 
a radius of more than fifteen miles. The Portland 
Railroad is now operated under lease to the 
Cumberland Electric Light and Power Co., which 
also supplies power, lighting and transportation. 

The attractiveness of Portland has been aug- 
mented in many of its parts by action taken to 
obtain for public use lots of land at the intersection 
of streets and eligible places and making of them 
open spaces or squares. In this way congested 
spots like those at Deering Point, at Woodfords 
and at various other places have become improved 
and attractive. This procedure was put into 
effective and legalized form by legislative estab- 
lishment of a City Park Commission, to which was 
given as a permanent working income the allow- 
ance of one mill from the annual tax rate. By 
means of this income, judiciously applied, the Park 
Commission has been enabled to develop gradually 
the Boulevard along the westerly side of Back 
Bay and also recently to make the large and 
conspicuous addition of the old Casco Tannery 
lot to the Park of Deering’s Woods. This commis- 
sion has won ‘just appreciation by the sound busi- 
ness judgment and artistic taste which it has 
displayed. It has worked in public-spirited har- 
mony with another board, that of Recreation, 
which provides play-grounds and locations for 
out-of-door sports and health-giving recreation for 


children. 
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The construction of new buildings and the 
replacement of others needs little of reference. 
This an observer can see for himself. It has 
uniformly been done in conformity with symmet- 
rical and high grade architecture such as makes 
an appeal to persons of good taste. This state- 
ment is especially applicable to the newer struct- 
ures observable in the Deering district which 
shows constant and rapid growth, particularly in 
residences and attractive homes. 

The granite building finished for occupancy 
in 1910 for a County Court House and for county 
purposes was designed by George Burnham, a 
Portland architect. This is in outline and for 
utility exceedingly satisfactory. The United States 
Court House also in the same vicinity is of im- 
pressive design and appearance. The new City 
Hall, erected in 1910 to replace the one which 
had been destroyed by fire, is noted for the elegant 
and artistic work of its exterior finish done in 
granite. This building in its outlines is said to 
be a replica of the early City Hall of New York 
City, and critics might say it would have a 
better appearance if it had open surroundings 
such as the New York building had. The audito- 
rium within is unique in having been adapted 
specifically for the musical requirements of the 
splendid Kotzschmar organ presented to his native 
city by Cyrus H. K. Curtis. The municipal organ 
concerts here given, in connection with the musical 
festival which has become an annual event, have 
made for this city a high reputation as a musical 
center. 
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Another accomplishment which was a product 
of far-sighted confidence, business acumen and 
disinterested loyalty to the home city, was the 
building of the Maine State Pier, authorized by 
Legislative Act in 1919. This extensive and 
capacious project was suggested and carried to 
successful accomplishment by active members of 
the City Chamber of Commerce which, by as- 
sembling statistics and statements of business 
facts, awakened the interest of the whole State 
to a realization of conditions which give to all 
parts of Maine material benefit by enlarged con- 
nection with this convenient and ample port and 
harbor. 

The building of the long Portland Bridge con- 
necting with the fast-growing city of South Port- 
land brings a self-governing aggregation of some 
ten thousand people into relations with Portland 
itself so close that the division is only by a bound- 
ary line. 

An enumeration of improvements that recent 
years have made in the city and its suburbs is 
suggestive of a narration by one who attempts 
to describe the features of an attractive landscape, 
and with time so limited that he can call to mind 
only some of the special objects that have pleased 
his fancy. 

Portland made a radical change in its control 
of municipal business when in 1923 it adopted the 
City Council and City Manager form of govern- 
ment. This was done, not by reason of any 
particular dissatisfaction with old methods but 
because it was believed that what is in effect a 
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board of business directors could act more effi- 
ciently. The new system has passed the experi- 
mental stage and is regarded with very general 
approval. 

In all of its history this city has never appeared 
to better advantage than during the strenuous 
years of the World War, 1914 to 1918. Portland 
then arose to a plane of patriotism, generosity and 
willing sacrifice that was excelled by no other part 
of the nation. Every call of the Government was 
met. Every appeal for contributions for the wel- 
fare of the soldier boys in the camps and “‘over 
there” received full and enthusiastic response. So 
fine a record is worthy of much more than a brief 
paragraph, but it may be said that the memory of 
those days and deeds will forever be writ large in 
all historic accounts of the town. 

This city is still Portland by the Sea, but in 
a sense broader and more comprehensive than 
that of former days. Its citizens may well feel 
a worthy pride in their home city. Its interests 
are reciprocal with those of State and Nation. 
It is still the beautiful and more beautiful town 
and its future seems assured. 
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Some Facts Pertaintne To Present PorTLAND. 


city proper numbered rising 50,000. At the 

present time it claims an enumeration of more 
than 75,000 and also a property valuation that 
has doubled in the same period, yet these figures 
tell only a part of the story. Portland has what 
may be called a sphere of influence and association 
with adjoining municipalities. It has prestige 
additional to its own, derived from community of 
interest with an industrious and prosperous pop- 
ulation occupying an area larger than that of 
Ancient Falmouth. Reckoning its own aggre- 
gation together with those whose interests are 
connected with it, we find numerically more than 
one hundred thousand people who to a considerable 
extent act together. 

Locally Portland has more business and pro- 
duction of its own than is commonly mentioned. 
It would surely be advantageous to take measures 
to make these actualities better known. Reference 
to the city directory shows 307 manufacturing 
establishments here, employing some six thousand 
operatives, with an annual product of about thirty 
‘million dollars. It is a shopping center for an 
urban and suburban population of two hundred 
and fifty thousand people, exclusive of its large 
summer population. It has the second largest 
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hotel accommodations of any city in New England. 

Substantially the greatest feature of value that 
Portland has is its wonderful harbor. It is the 
most easterly of any in the United States suitable 
for a port of entry, and is 116 miles nearer to 
Europe than any other. It is three and one-half 
miles from the open sea by an open, clear, natural 
channel of from thirty-five to fifty feet in depth, 
being suitable for passage by the largest ships, 
and these can run directly to the city docks. It 
is always ice-free, and constitutes a certain and 
enduring asset which cannot be lessened in impor- 
tance by any changes which a forecast of world 
development may suggest. This is recognized by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Washington as one of the eight principal ports in 
the United States, and from statistics compiled 
by them are records showing that during an 
average year there is exported from this port to 
foreign destinations, principally to the United 
Kingdom, approximately 600,000 tons of miscel- 
laneous freight, of which an average of 20,000,000 
bushels of grain is exported annually. The harbor 
proper is in all its parts sheltered and deep and 
would take in the navies of the world. Steamers 
of the Eastern Steamship Lines ply between 
Portland and Boston, and Portland and New York, 
all the year and give splendid service. The 
Argonaut-Isthmian Line carries freight to and 
from the West Coast ports via the Panama Canal 
and maintains semi-monthly sailings. Tank steam- 
ers of the large oil companies are also regular 
visitors. Corporations controlling large deep water 
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ships conveying both freight and passengers make 
this a terminal station. 

The Forest City no longer has its own superior 
shipping fleet, but the same may be said of all 
other Atlantic ports. Foreign steamer lines have 
changed the character of ocean transportation, 
and the American flag makes small showing upon 
the seas. Yet its commerce with places abroad is 
of large consequence and it is a very important 
shipping commercial port. It has forty-six wharves, 
exclusive of the million and a half dollar State 
Pier, which alone can accommodate almost unlim- 
ited business. The Grand Trunk Railway freight 
terminals and grain elevators easily care for the 
handling of more than the twenty million bushels 
of grain exports per year, and also for immense 
quantities of other freight. It is suggestive that 
two thousand freight cars at one time have been 
reported as waiting to unload. Great ocean liners 
ply regularly between this and foreign ports and, 
besides the steamboat connections which are kept 
up with Boston, New York and coastwise places, 
sailing vessels also in considerable numbers make 
this their home port. 

It goes without saying that this is the principal 
railway center of Maine. The Boston and Maine 
R.R. with its extensive ramifications and connec- 
tions and the Maine Central R.R. System that 
includes most of the railroads of the State, make 
their terminals here. Of special importance is the 
Grand Trunk Railway, which, with its branches, 
make communications even to the Pacific Coast, 
so that this has become the winter outlet of 
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Canada. The general facilities for reaching for- 
eign and domestic markets are unsurpassed. Now 
that electric power has attained commanding 
prominence in so many ways it is worthy of note 
that this place, by reason of convenient water 
power is in touch with an estimated 500,000 hydro- 
electric units, already developed, and with an 
additional 1,000,000 awaiting development. It is 
not here attempted to make an enumeration of 
the business and material assets of the town, but 
merely to mention some of those more prominent, 
in order to give a safe and conservative basis for 
present realization and for future expectation. 
Portland that in early times was conspicuously 
open to foreign attack, has now become one of 
the most strongly fortified places in the whole 
country. The old forts are obsolete, but the pres- 
ent outer works command the sea front for a range 
of more than fifteen miles. The new forts with 
barracks, training fields and equipments would 
easily furnish quarters for thirty thousand troops. 
As a naval station it is regarded as practically 
impregnable. A glance at the map shows the 
importance of this as a strategic position. Reaching 
out so far oceanward as it does, it would be a base 
for assault upon the rear of any naval force that 
might attempt an offensive against Boston, New 
York or any Eastern place. This, therefore, may 
be considered as being, in case of war, the guardian 
position of the Coast. During the World War 
and the submarine menace, expeditionary troops 
came and went silently from this rendezvous in 
great numbers. The fact that the first light-house 
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established by the United States Government in 
1791 was located at Portland Head shows the 
appreciation of the importance of this locality. 

Casco Bay, it may be said without depreciation 
of any other part of the generally unsurpassed 
Maine Coast, has a pre-eminence which cannot be 
gainsaid. From its eastern headland at Cape 
Small Point it extends westerly eighteen miles to 
Cape Elizabeth and about twelve miles inland. 
It contains many islands, popularly numbered at 
365 but the count gives in fact some 200, part 
of them being scarcely more than tufts of verdure 
and trees, bordered with ledge and rising above 
the water surface. These islands, with their 
varied and individual attractions, are to Portland 
what the Hesperides were and are to Greece. 
Pleasure excursions may take an outer course 
‘upon the open sea, or an inner course among the 
varying attractions of the islands themselves and 
along the coast within. This coast has new vistas ~ 
constantly opening as one follows its tortuous 
outlines, and all along are presented changing 
features of shore frontage and distant hills and 
landscape, so that, with invigorating breezes from 
the land and the ocean, the bay furnishes an 
unfailing supply of comfort and delight. On such 
a pleasant sail one is wont to recall the words of 
Martin Pring, one of the first of the early voyagers, 
who in his report in 1603 declared this to be “a 
land full of God’s good blessings.” 

To the State of Maine and to Portland has 
come in recent years a condition of affairs that 
is of increasing importance. This is the result of 
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the welcome tourist invasion, a product of re- 
cent times. The rise of the common people 
and the uplift of the world have expanded man’s 
opportunities and widened man’s vision. This 
has developed the more strenuous life with its 
over-taxing of body and brain. The rapid pace 
attendant upon living conditions has made periods 
of relaxation necessary even for the performance 
of better work. One of the greatest advances 
made by the medical profession in the modern days 
has been its appreciation of the practical hygienic 
value of rest and recreation in the upkeep and 
renewal of human personality, physically, mentally 
and spiritually also. 

Since the time when the long-ago explorers 
visited the Maine Coast, its attractions in the time 
of summer heat have been proclaimed. Our own 
people have known this always. Those who are 
over-wrought and weary, and pleasure seekers also, 
have now found it out and come to share in its 
comforts and felicity. More than a million of 
people come to Maine for recreation and health 
each year. This has produced business that is 
valuable as well as new. The cold Labrador cur- 
rent along the shore, and the hills and woods of 
the interior, are both agreeable and business 
assets. The beauty of the wonderful harbor of 
Portland and the varied attractions of Casco Bay 
have a practical as well as an aesthetic element. 
Maine in summer is the great Vacationland and 
nature’s sanitarium and Portland is America’s 
Sunrise Gateway. 
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This is the general railway distributing point, 
and splendid motor roads radiate from the city 
in all directions. The coming and the enter- 
tainment of the multitude, who for a time regard 
themselves as individuals of wealth and leisure, 
is productive to many of our people of substantial 
business and profit. This visitation is not for 
the summer months only, for it is becoming 
apparent that our bracing and invigorating winter 
climate is also a source of health and pleasure, 
and out-of-door sports in the colder seasons make 
increasingly their appeal. 

In brief recapitulation of what may be called 
the community assets and natural advantages 
which place this city among the best of comfortable 
and worth-while municipalities, one may call atten- 
tion to a few of those things which are more 
prominent. It has churches, some seventy-five in 
number, with church edifices of excellent quality. 
In an educational way very high standing is 
maintained, there being two high schools having 
buildings and equipments so good as to attract 
particular attention, and grade schools of such 
excellence that they alone are an inducement to 
many to make their permanent homes here. The 
Maine General Hospital and the private hospitals 
receive the patronage of patients from the vicinage 
and from long distances away; the many charities 
are worthy and efficient; the Public City Library, 
also that of the Maine Historical Society and 
others, rank among the best; the business situ- 
ation, as has already been mentioned, is upon a 
solid and expanding foundation; to lovers of 
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music the Municipal Organ and the annual music 
festivals are most attractive; as a shopping 
district there are retail stores and department 
stores that rank well with the best of those in the 
large cities; the Society of Art has a collection, 
including the Franklin Simmons contribution, that 
wins the notice of the best critics; the water 
supply, obtained by gravity flow from Sebago 
Lake, bears the strictest test for purity. 

The place has natural attractions of its own, 
and has also ready and convenient connections 
with other places such as the Bay of Casco that is 
its pride and boast; the White Mountain region; 
Sebago Lake and its winding Songo River; Old 
Orchard, the Coney Island of Maine; Prouts 
Neck and Kennebunkport; the Moosehead and 
Rangeley Lakes regions and the numerous shore 
resorts at the eastward, including Mount Desert, 
Boothbay Harbor, Castine and many besides. In 
the long list may be found cities, villages and 
country towns of the interior having scenery of 
farm lands, rivers and hills; likewise there are 
the woodlands and hunting grounds of the North 
and others too numerous for mention. To all this 
aggregation one has access through Portland 
which, while it maintains its own proper per- 
sonality, is the common portal for admission to 
the rest. 

Yet, while appreciative of this attractive pan- 
orama, the resident people place their highest 
estimate upon Portland as a city of homes, having 
wholesome community life, a citizenship of highest 
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quality and unobtrusive culture, and possessing 
local pride that calls for no apology. 

It will hardly be denied that a review, however 

simple and casual, of this town rehearses a story 
that is not wanting in the elements of tragedy and 
romance. It was long a coveted prize in the duel 
between aristocratic privilege and popular rights. 
Twice, after having a foundation established with 
hardship and danger, it was wholly depopulated 
and destroyed by war. Once it was almost com- 
pletely wrecked by bombardment. Once it be- 
came overwhelmed by commercial disaster and 
once by fire. Yet with sturdy courage it has 
each time recovered and has inscribed upon its 
municipal seal the motto, Resurgam, I will arise. 
So, with gratitude for the accomplishments of the 
past and appreciation for the blessings of the 
present, the city that is seated by the sea con- 
fidently hopes steadily to keep rising and having 
such new advancement as may make its future 
constantly better than its past. 
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